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The 
Arter their Whitsun recess, the Common 
have resumed the routine of the treadmill 
with exemplary submissiveness Appar- 
ently most Members now accept without 
protest that parliamentary time should be 
consumed on secondary topics, except for 
some desultory exchanges at Question 
Time. Yet to the outside observer it 1s 
clear that every other matter sub- 
ordinated to the outcome of events in 
Korea and Germany, and of the economic 
crisis into which the country is rapidly 
drifting. On Korea, it is reasonable enough 
for Mr. Churchill to ask for a postponement 
of debate until Lord Alexander and Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd have returned from  theit 
mission and reported to him. But the case 
of Germany brooks no such delay. 

Here the Opposition’s difficulty is that 
it is by no means united. After its con- 
sultations at Bonn with the French and 
German Socialists, the National Executive 
of the Labour Party, with only three 
dissentients, approved a statement opposing 
any rearmament of Germany unt! the 
“four Attlee conditions,” laid down in 
February of last year, had been fulfilled, 
and, in particular, until the German people 
had been given a chance to express their 
view. This statement, by and_ large, 
supported the stand taken by the German 
Socialists, who, with widespread support 
among the German trade unions, are now 
campaigning against ratification of the 
Contractual Agreement and of the E.D.C. 


1s 


Price of German Arms 


‘Treaties. But in the debate on Germany 
shortly betore the Recess, Mr. Attlee seemed 
ready to brush aside the Executive's state- 
ment and to give at least tacit support to 
Mr. Eden. It because of the unsatis- 
factory nature of his speech on that occasion 
that some sixty Labour Members, headed 
by six members of the National Executive, 
have tabled a motion which substantially 
reaffirms the Executive resolution. 

It is to be hoped that this rift between 
the National Executive and the parliamen- 
tary Front Bench will soon be closed. As 
the Ministers most directly responsible for 
the negotiations with the U.S. about 
German rearmament, Mr. Morrison and 
Mr. Shinwell should realise that conditions 
have enurely changed since they left office. 
During the current exchange of Notes the 
Russians have expressed a readiness to 
negouate which only a year ago, in Mr. 
Morrison’s view, as well as Mr. Acheson’s, 
it was the object of Western rearmament to 
instil in them. ‘To refuse even to test 
their offer at a Four-Power Conference and 
to push ahead with German rearmament 
amounts in these circumstances to sub- 
stituting “‘ dictation from = strength” to 
‘negotiation from strength.’ Moreover, 
since the details of the Contractual Agree- 
ment have been divulged, a new argument 
for opposing ratification has been revealed. 
It now seems fairly clear that, in order to 
obtain last minute umity at Bonn, Mr. Eden 
surrendered to combined American and 
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German pressure. To the astonishment of 
some of the experts, who had been wrangling 
with the German Finance Minister over this 
subject for weeks, he suddenly withdrew 
the British demand that a clause should be 
inserted in the Agreement to ensure that a 
substantial part of what had _ previously 
been Allied occupation costs should con- 
tinue to be borne by Bonn. 

Since 1945, payments for barracks, 
training grounds, damage to farmland 
caused by manceuvres and a host of other 
expenditures have been levied by the 
Allies from the Germans In the last 
twelve months, the total which Britain 
alone has received in occupation costs is 
some £130 millions. This represents over 
one-thitd of the value of Britain’s tetal 
exports to the U.S. Though he very 
skilfully evaded a direct answer, Mr. Eden 
admitted under  cross-examination _ last 
Tuesday, that, after next June, we shall 
have no claim whatsoever on the Germans. 
We must presume therefore that the whole 
of this huge dollar expenditure (for the 
mark 1s a dollar currency to-day) will now 
to increase the British dollar gap 
unless N.A.T.O. (as Mr. Eden guilefully 
suggested persuades one allies to 
pay for our troops in Germany! It is 
difficult to believe that Mr. Butler was 
tully consuited before the Foreign Secretary 
agreed to relieve the German Finance 
Ministry of this liability, and to let it fall 
on the shoulders of the British Treasury. 
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Koje to Panmunjon 


General Boatner’s carefully rehearsed military 
operation to restore order on Koje Island seems 
to have been carried out effectively and with no 
more force than was necessary to achieve its legi- 
timate purpose. Thus, at a cost of some 50 
lives and a 100 lesser casualties, the U.N. Com- 
mand has cleared up a dangerous and disgrace- 
ful situation, which, with better management, 
would never have existed. The Panmunjon 
truce talks are still in deadlock as a result of 
complete failure to agree on repatriation of 
prisoners. The hopeful sign is that from both 
sides come indications of a desire to make head- 
way. It is reported from Washington that in- 
formal discussions of possible compromises are 
going on in New York between various U.N. 
delegations, including the American; while, at 
the beginning of this week, the Communist High 
Command addressed a letter to General Clark, 
outlining proposals which, it is alleged, have 
been put forward “time and time again” at 
Panmunjon. 

The essence of the Communist plan is that all 
“foreign” prisoners (i.e., Chinese and U.N.) 
should be repatriated unconditionally, as should 
all Koreans whose homes are on the opposite 
side of the line. Korean nationals, whose homes 
are on the same side as their place of imprison- 
ment, should be allowed to return home without 
formality, no matter on which side they were 
fighting when captured. This proposal has a 
good deal to commend it and cannot be des- 
cribed as merely obstructive. The protection of 
the comparatively few prisoners who can be 
shown to be genuine political refugees is a 
worthy objective. But the opportunity of ter- 
minating this tragic war must not be allowed to 
pass, merely because the U.N. Command, admin- 
istratively incapable of identifying the genuine 
political refugees, are driven to wholesale refusal 
of normal repatriation. 


Mr. Butler’s Headache 

At their meeting last week-end in Paris, the 
Western Finance Ministers persuaded the Bel- 
gians, in effect, to “invest” more heavily in 
E.P.U. and to accept deliveries of armaments 
in partial repayment of British indebtedness. 
Thus the problem presented by Belgium’s per- 
sistent credit balance was uded over. By con- 
trast, there is little sign of any solution to the 
larger problem of the strain on sterling. In 
the last ten weeks over £50m. in gold has been 
paid by Britain to E.P.U.; and, not only have 
last autumn’s cuts in imports from Europe 
proved seemingly ineffective, the position of the 
whole sterling area has been gravely prejudiced 
by the fall in the price of its primary products— 
wool, rubber and tin—entering into trade with 
the U.S. Mr. Boyd-Carpenter this week dis- 
closed that the British gold and dollar reserves 
are now sufficient to pay only for two months’ 
U.K. imports; and it seems certain that by the 
end of June, despite receipts of M.S.A. dollars, 
the reserve figure will be well below £600m. 

Meanwhile, during his visit to London, Mr. 
Menzies will presumably have discouraged Mr. 
Butler from hoping for any early relaxation of 
Australian import restriction: the latest Austra- 
lian trade figures show that, though imports are 
dechning, the value of exports is falling faster. 


British exporters’ difficulties seem also likely 
to be increased if the news that India is being 
compelled to consider import bans is confirmed. 
Co-operative “ Double-Think ”’ 

It is no novelty to find the Co-operative Party 
and the Co-operative Congress speaking with 
rather different voices. The Congress represents 
the whole movement, primarily as a great trading 
concern, with the main body of delegates drawn 
from the local Consumers’ Societies. The Party 
Conference is a mixture of delegates from the 
same sort of Societies and of delegates from local 
Co-operative Parties and other more selective 
agencies. The Party tends to represent the more 
politically active sections of the membership: 
the Congress includes many small Societies 
(and a few big ones) that do not belong to the 
Party, and tends to attract a rather different 
sort of delegate from Societies which belong to 
both. It is therefore not surprising that the 
Congress last week rejected by a substantial 
majority a resolution critical of rearmament not 
unlike a resolution the Party recently approved. 
Nor is it surprising that the Party’s recent policy 
statement on The People’s Industry was left off 
the Congress agenda in order to allow the trading 
sections of the movement more time for dis- 
cussing its implications. This year’s Congress, 
faced with falling dividends and a check to trade 
expansion, was in cautious mood. It spent 
most of its time on domestic issues rather 
than on wider matters of Labour and Co-opera- 
tive policy. The rather startling—and for the 
most part admirable—proposals made in the 
Party programme will take the movement as a 
whole quite a while to digest. Meanwhile, Lord 
Williams, this year’s Congress President, called 
for a four-point campaign to increase members 
and purchases, to counter the falling tendency 
in share capital, to increase the purchases of 
local Societies from the wholesale agencies, and 
to promote the greater sale of Co-operatively 
produced goods. A number of Co-operative 
factories, especially in textiles, are 
employed. 


under- 


Sir William Haley and The Times 

Sir William Haley’s appointment to the 
editorship of The Times appears to have sur- 
prised Printing House Square as much as Fleet 
Street generally. At first sight, the proprietors 
seem to have made a wise choice. A newspaper 
that has existed for 167 years must necessarily 
have acquired a certain smoothness in the run- 
ning, and there are those who feel that The 
Times has been moving too much in well-oiled 
grooves since 1939. Though the paper’s repu- 
tation for integrity has never stood higher and 
the property itself has seldom been so pros- 
perous, there are many ways in which a coura- 
geous editor could improve The Times. The 
coverage of home news is poor, as compared 
with other “quality” newspapers; there are 
too many after-dinner speeches, too many purely 
ceremonial items, not enough factual reporting. 
Editorial opinion could be expressed with 
greater forthrightness and vigour: in the last 
few years The Times has hedged on far too 
many vital controversies. Above all (and here 
it compares badly with the Manchester 
Guardian) the paper needs to achieve a much 
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greater degree of “readability.” Because of 
its tradition of anonymity—for which there is 
much to be said—the columns of The Times 
too often read, as Hazlitt remarked, as though 
they had been not only printed but written by 
a steam engine. In addition, by stubbornly 
refusing to discuss personalities and by clinging 
to its mineteenth-century formula of “ Ladies 
and Gentlemen Discuss Things, Servants Dis- 
cuss Persons,” Printing House Square impairs 
its all-seeing eye. Sir William Haley thus has 
a Clear field for his gifts of vision and organisa- 
uon. Again and again in its history, The Times 
has been rejuvenated by a new and firm hand. 
The paper owes more than most to its “ strong 
men”—Barnes, Delane, Northcliffe—and_ it 
may be that Sir William is the latest in that 
masterful succession. 


WASHINGTON 
The General’s Dilemma 

A Correspondent writes : Mr. Eisenhower’s first 
ten days at home have shown that he was wise to 
stay away until the final stage of the pre-conven- 
uon campaign. Broad generalities apart, he seems 
to have so few specific things to say that his 
public statements are already becoming repeti- 
uous. Senator Taft, who has had to make more 
than five hundred speeches, faced the same prob- 
lem; but he is a professional politician who is 
trained to make the words go round, whereas the 
General is clearly an amateur who wants to please 
yet to avoid the pitfalls of promises. 

Ihe first press conference at Abilene, for 
instance, was full of evasions and platitudes that 
might have come from Ramsay MacDonald. 
Asked for his views on the steel crisis, he said 

I really have no information, as you well know, 

n the steel situation, on anything. I think now 

the Supreme Court has ruled on 1, and I believe 

in Constitutional processes, and I believe in the 

power of the Supreme Court, I don’t believe I'll 

comment on the thing anyway. 

What then, of farm price supports, a vital issue 
in the agrarian States ? 

When you talk to me 75 per cent, 85 per cent, 
95 per cent, gentlemen, I don’t know. And it is 
the farm organisations and people representing all 
of the public—my passion ts the public’s interest, 
the thing that must be guarded—we get them all 
together and certainly it’s in the public interest 
that we have a prosperous agriculture. Besides 
that, my heart is with them... 

There were similar answers on Negro rights, 
health insurance and Federal aid to education. 
On government spending as a whole... 

I would personally like to see reduced to the 
ultumate that we can the, what I call, the artificial 
direct legalistic controls and to apply all of the 
influences of every kind of the whole economy to 
see whether we can’t keep this thing in check [sic]. 
Such answers, accompanied by the Eisenhower 

smile, seem to have charmed press conferences. 
But they have to do more than that. The General 
has a hard and double fight before him. Having 
only three weeks left to convince the Republicans 
that he 1s as Taft on principle, his 
speeches must show that he is a sound conserva- 
tive. But the more effectively he does this, the 
more he damages his chances with the wider elec- 
torate he must woo if he becomes the Republican 
nominee. 

This dilemma explains much of the ambiguity. 
But, since Chicago is less than a month away, the 
emphasis has had to be on party principle. And, 
in going down the line for the 1950 Republican 
platform, Eisenhower has aligned himself more 
closely with Taftism than with many of his own 
supporters, some of whom—“ me-tooers” of the 
Dewey wing—bitterly criticised it at the time. If 
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General really believes that he can 
campaign on “Liberty versus Socialism” sin 
for a rude political The 
national electorate, moreover, may be more scep 
ucal than Walter Lippmann, this 
praised Eisenhower on the grounds that “ without 
any has left himself entirely un 
committed for the great issues of peace and wat 
that lie ahead of us.” 


1952 
the make a 


lesson in realities 


who week 


evasiveness he 


The hazards through which the General must 
play to success have been stiffened this week by 
the selection of MacArthur the “keynote” 
speaker at the Republican convention. The 
choice of the other General will not only help 
create a “ Taftist”” mood at Chicago: it also shows 
that the Taft forces have a pretty firm grip on the 
convention machinery. Since the margin between 
the two rivals may be narrowed down to the dis- 
puted ‘Texas, Lousiana and Georgia delegations, 
the side which manages to seat its men may thus 
off the nomination—though the price of 

be a bitterly divided party in November 


as 


carry 
victory 


PARIS 
Cold Vendetta 


Ow he three 
, including the President of the Society of 
Colombophils, having performed their 
M. Duclos’ two birds, and 
found that they were ordinary 
pigeons, the flagrant délit charge 
against the C.P. leader seems to have fizzied out; 
nevertheless he remains in prison, regardless of 
his parliamentary immunity. The last week ha 
shown that the whole notion of “ legality” is being 
rgely ignored in the handling of the Communist 
“conspiracy.” At least, that is the opinion of non 
Communist Left-wing papers, including — th 
Canard Enchainé, whose line is that “ We are nov 
living in France in a state of complete illegality, 
but, believe it or not, nobody gives a damn 
Canard ts 


Paris Correspondent writes : 
experts 
post- 
nortem on 
unanimously 


* comestible ” 


ia 


he 
basically anu-Communist, 
tend to the indifference 
Certainly a number of lawyers and magistrates 
have expressed grave misgivings about the whole 
handling of the affair; and two M.R.P. members 
of the Pinay Government at any rate 
turbed—though not to the point of resignation — 
by the turn things are taking. 


and may 


theretore exaggerate 


are per 


This campaign against the C.P. seems 'es 
the product of anti-Red hysteria than ot 
ot Schadenfreude: the Communists are 
locked up in a cold and almost leisurely vendetta, 
tor which the Government clearly thinks the times 
favourable. Korea, Indo-China and much 
else have created a feeling of weary cynicism 
which makes people shrug their shoulders at talk 
“human rights” and “republican legality.” 
The working class itself is politically weary, dis 
united, and economically rather less discontented 
than usual, thanks to the present stabilisation of 
Therefore, the strike called by the C.G.T 
last Wednesday was bound to be a failure. Purely 
“political” strikes are unpopular anyway, and 
workers were willing to risk the sack, 
especially at this time of year, with the paid yearly 
holidays only a few weeks ahead. Duclos “ could 
Even the railwaymen, though most 
Communists, did not strike for fear of reprisals 
Che Right-wing press flattered the workers tor 
marvellous common here 1 
reason for supposing that the latest proposal for 
1 single Free Trade Union Federation is viewed 
by the patronat with great approval 
the old Labour Charter of Vichy 
like it—might have a good chance of coming into 
its again. On questions of labour, Pinay 
and De Gaulle see almost completely eve-to-eye 
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sort 


being 
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ot 
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wait.” 
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The Total W 


Ar a time when the official spokesmen ot 
British Labour 
a loss to point an alternative to the Tory road 
of international politics, an unofficial 
group, The Association for World Peace, pub 
ishes this week a valuable pamphlet reaffirm 
ing the basic Socialist belief that prosperity is 
less indivisible than peace; and that the con 
sequences of poverty and exploitation, parucu 
larly in 
lie at 
national tension 


find themselves increasingly at 


power 


no 


the so-called under-developed areas 
the root of much of the current inter 
War on Want is the fruit of 
consultations between a group of experts under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Harold Wilson. It 
affirms, in challenging and authoritative form, 
both the need and the possibility of a concerted 
assault, in which the Labour Party must 
play 


disease 


surely 
a leading role, on hunger, ignorance and 
which, more than an 

causes the appallingly high death rates common 
to almost all under-developed countries is the 
disease of hunger. 


Ihe disease 


U.N. statisticians have long 
ago pointed out that the 19 richest countries 
in the world have only 16 per cent. of the 
population but 66 per cent. of the world’s in- 
come; while the 15 poorest countries have just 
over half the population and less than one-tenth 
of the income. Even full allowance is 
made for the possibilities of private investment, 
for the valuable work of the U.N. agencies 
for the scope of Point Four and the Colombo 
Plan, the conclusion is irresistible that private 
enterprise cannot and will not do the job that 
needed. that is 
the countries with capital in hand—must act 
together for the sake of people who are dying 
of disease and hunger, no less than for the cause 
of their own prosperity. The first task is to 
prevent the decline in present living standards 
now caused by growing populations left to 
fester in poverty; and then to try to secure a 
rate of development sufficient to permit an 
annual increase in output of 2 per the 
goal set by the U.N. “experts Committee 


. 
Korea : Hid 
Won the outbreak of hostilities in Korea 
the cold war, properly speaking, came to an end 
The conflict, so far, has remained localised, but 
Korea is still one of the greatest danger-spots in 
the world: the possibility of a World War break 
ing out there cannot yet be discounted 
Though the Korean scene has remained in the 
centre of world interest, and ha 
been written on it, many 
shrouded in mystery 


when 


is The advanced countries 


cent., 


though much 


of the events are 
The definitive history o 
the war has not yet appeared and is not likely 
to appear A book*, by 
America’s most acute, well-informed and percep 
tive journalists, cannot hope to be that 
But it of the most brilliant 

describing contemporary ind 


soon new ot 


one 1 
history 


is one ittempts at 


events shows an 
outstanding technique of analysi 
Chis outspoken book is a bitter 
attack on all those who were 1 for the 
conduct of both political and military 
since the outbreak of hostiliue It is 
* I. F. Stone: The Hidden History of the Korear 
War. (Turnstile Press, 
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to assume respon 
mic development of the 
as Mr. David 
this journal 
sull There 
much current 
this problem. It ts true, 
of War that there 
will be no adequate development until a social 
revolution ha shift 


Gold Coast 
ently pointed 
the planning weakness ts 
im fact, a 


Labour thinking on 


son has rec out in 
greater 
about 


1S, weakness 


as the authors m Want say 


effected a in the distribu 
tion of income and power. But it 1s insufficient 
to apply this judgment to the receiving and 
not the giving countric: 
that the 


is possible by 


It is illusory to sug 
gest necessary primary development 
the capitalist countries’ use of 
capitalist: processes Raising output, for in 
of capitalist 
‘r from ras 
ing the general standards of human life Ihe 
former approach is typified by the American 
loan to East African mines in return for exports 
of copper and lead to the US 
In t 
not true development at 
flow into precisely the structure of 
cheap labour and Whit that 
reduced the indigenous peoples to misery 
The conception of between 
dey loped under-dev eloped areas has 
become part of the common currency of ortho 
dox Labour perorations 


the 


very 


stance, which 1 concern 


investment, 1s a different matt 


and by many 
rms of human stan 


ill, Such 


other such exampk 
dards this i 
loans sain 


supremacy has 
partnership 


and 


But partnership must 
be a social and political as well as an economic 
relation. The mere handing over of 
power to partly nominated “ Native” govern 
ments 1s not enough; and one of Labour's 
nt tasks is to define what the 
poliucal conditions must be for a partnership 
adequate to prosecute the total war on want. 
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comparison of these “ briefing 
and official Communiques 
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censor discrepancie 
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other available evidence, and not least of all some 
of the material published by the North Korean 
authorities, confirms the view that the actual act 
of aggression was commutted by the forces of the 
North 

Little can be said in exoneration of the conduct 
of Syngman Rhee, then or later, and there is little 
doubt that he and his advisers were prepared to 
go to almost any length in their efforts to provoke 
incidents and to tension on the 38th 
Parallel. ‘The aim may well have been to create 
conditions in which warfare would become in 
evitable. For the outbreak of a war was bound 
to alter the American line of “hands off” which 
was so irksome to Rhee, and so markedly in 
evidence in the early months of 1950. 

But Rhee, however much he wanted to start a 
war, Was not in a position to do so. His armed 
forces were extremely weak; he faced, as the re- 
sult of the election of May, 1950, severe internal 
problems, and he could certainly not rely on un- 
qualified U.S. air support. President Truman 
and Secretary of State Acheson had repeatedly 
refused to include the Korean Republic in the 
American defence perimeter or to make her part 
of the projected Pacific Pact; nor was John Foster 
Dulles, wherever his sympathies may have been, 
able to hold out greater hopes when he visited 
Rhee in June, 1950. And so, though there was 
undoubtedly provocation, though the men of 
Seoul showed signs of incredible stupidity and 
lack of judgment, there was no aggression on their 
part. In the event the North Koreans were re- 
sponsible for the attack, a massive operation 
bearing every sign of planning and forethought 

Mr. Stone does not attempt to disprove these 
facts, but he shows how well they fitted into a con- 
ception of American foreign policy which was pre 
dominant, not, at thet time, in Washington, but 
at the Tokio headquarters of General MacArthur 
Involvement in Eastern Asia rather than non-inter- 
vention, a firm belief that only direct armed con- 
flict with the victorious Communist forces on the 
Chinese mainland and their satellites would pro- 
tect American interesis, and a deep-rooted convic- 
tion that the conflict could be resolved successfully 
if only the military authorities were to be given a 
free hand 


create 


such were the General’s views. 


Invasion in Korea immeasurably strengthened 
these beliefs and gave Tokio the possibility, first 


and 


official 
Stone that 


t sway, ultimately to dominate, 
policy. ‘The suggestion made by Mi 
MacArthur's — inielligence deliberately 
ignored warnings and under-rated indications of 
an impending invasion in order to prevent effective 
poliucal solution 1s quite plausible 


service 


There need 
be no doubt that the outbreak of hosulities pleased 
MacArthur, but this in itself is not proot of insu- 
Ration or aggression 
Aggression, wherever it occurred, had to be 
stopped; here was the acid test confronting the 
United Nations, and there can be no questioning 
ot the decision to intervene. What is more doubt- 
ful is the hasty method which was adopted and, 
above all, the fact that effective control 
easily abandoned. ‘The United Nations, in agree- 
mg to the Unified Command, had abdicated their 
right of supervision to the United States, and the 
American administration 


was So 


for a variety of reasons 
—Wwas not really in a posiuon to exercise effective 
command over its military subordinates in Asia. 
li was indeed one of the greatest tragedies that 
with the incidence of war the making of policy 
passed from Washington to Tokio 

If the act of aggression was the great Com 
muoist blunder, the actual conduct of the war was 
an equally stupendous blunder on the part of the 
United Nations. It is in dealing with this aspect 
of the story that Mr. Stone is at his best. Though 


he obviously does not claim to have seen any 
official directives, orders or instructions, his care- 
ful method of contrasting official statements and 
press reports and his meticulous study of the 
relation between the occurrence of events and 
their publication lends authority to his case. 

It is, indeed, illuminating and almost frighten- 
ing to trace the stratagems employed by Mac 
Arthur to sway public opinion and to prevent 
ordinary political control from being exercised 
Acts of calculated indiscretion and insubordina- 
tion were constantly forcing the hands of the 
administration and enabled the General to retain 
at all umes complete control over the situation 
Retreat and advance are carefully timed, optimism 
and alarmist fear alternate, pressure is increased 
and eased in a crazy and yet coherent pattern, 
which on analysis shows the ruthless logic of a 
master mind intent on dominating the entire 
strategy of the conflict. And it is not until the 
General commits a political error—by expressing 
his views in a letter to the Republican leader in 
Congress, that the President resolves upon the 
dismissal of his recalcitrant subordinate. 

By then, however, not only had a great deal 
of damage already been done, but an atmosphere 
had been created and a line of policy been laid 
down, which makes the later part of the conflict, 
and especially the elaborately complex truce 
negouations hardly less difficult to follow than the 
earlier fighting. ‘Though Mr. Stone’s account is 
no doubt not the whole story, the indictment 
is formidable and difficult to refute. Mr. Stone's 
discussion on the conduct of the war leads one to 
reflect further on some of the underlying issues 
The role of Chiang Kai-shek, the significance of 
Formosa, the American alliance with the corrupt 
and utterly discredited regime of Syngman Rhee 
—al] these were in a sense the results of the part 
which America was prepared to play in the post- 
war world, in marked contrast to the isolanonism 
of the interwar years. The Korean war has 
tended to the issues and has certainly 
precluded any discussion of these problems on 
their merits. Great mistakes were certainly made, 
but before Korea there were at least some efforts 
made to arrive at a constructive solution. 
was needed and time was not available 


contuse 


Time 


There is, however, one important lacuna in Mr 
Stone’s book. The role of the United States in 
world strategy is not adequately investigated. Mr 
Stone’s though altogether unjust, 
criticism 1s directed at his own side and is a 
of the shame felt by enlightened American 
opinion; he does however, subject 
munist conduct to a similar analysis 

It is true the conduct of both the U.S.S.R. and 
of Communist China was correct in the early 
stages of the conflict. It is also true that a great 
deal of provocation was required before the actual 
intervention of China, and that this intervention 
on the whole was restrained, and in the begin- 
ning not intransigeant. Indeed, the greatest of 
all follies was the sustained effort of General Mac- 
Arthur to carry the war to the Chinese mainland. 

But this is not the whole story. The attitude 
of the Soviet bloc to the Korean war was as much 
tactical as strategic. The aims and intentions of 
Communist policy are not necessarmily always 
directly aggressive; but they can become so. The 
United States and United Nations cannot afford 
to be completely impervious to the manifestations 
of long-term Communist planning in the Far East 
or elsewhere. 

What, then, of a solution? Mr. Stone’s book 
makes only a partial contribution. By branding 
and exposing some of the most glaring short- 
comings of the Americans he points the way in 
one direction. But more thought in the terms of 


severe, not 


sign 


not, Com 
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overall strategy will be required. 
must end. 
of clear 


Clearly, the war 
The waste of energy, of resources, anc 
thought must cease. The perniciou: 
atutude which emerges so clearly in the policy of 
MacArthur must be eradicated. But in re-formu- 
lating her policy in the Far East, America will 
have to aim at that most difficult of all political 
tasks in the present-day world: a balance will 
have to be struck between vigilance im face of 
the deeper threats of World Communism on the 
one hand, and the need for a constructive, rational 
and modern approach to the problems of the Far 
East on the other. Understanding of the genuinc 
needs of Asia is essenual, and in a sense provides 
the best, perhaps the only protection against the 
further spread of violence; but there remains the 
need for preparedness. Mr. Stone’s book shows 
vividly the dangers of an irrational and antiquated 
Asiatic policy. Both problems, however, must be 
tackled, if disaster, even greater than has already 
occurred, is to be averted. G. A. GRUN 


DESMOND MACCARTHY 


I: is with deep regret that we record this week 
the death of Sir Desmond MacCarthy 
work in the field of the theatre and letters was 
associated particularly with this journal. At the 
birth of the New Statesman in 1913, Desmond 
MacCarthy became dramatic critic 
he Jater confessed, at a rate of two 
thousand words—plus ten shillings 
each play attended. This generous “extra” was 
extracted from Clifford Sharp |the first Editor} 
while strolling on the cliff top of Beachy Head.” 
An appreciation by T. C. Worsley of his dramatic 
criticism, which he continued to contribute up to 
1944, will be found on a later page. From 1920 
untl 1927 he Literary Editor of the Nex 
Statesman; and, in addition, throughout that 
period and up to 1929, he wrote a weekly causerie 
under the pseudonym of “ Affable Hawk.” 
Mr. Leonerd Woolf writes: T must be 
the last survivor of the first New Statesman 
lunch at the Webbs’ house in Grosvenor Road 
Desmond was not there, but he came to the next 
one which I attended. The lunches, like the 
New Statesman of those early days, were pretty 
grim affairs; and Desmond, whom I had known 
intimately 1900, would occasionally catch 
my eye across the table with a cross between 
smile and a wink when the mutton and the con 
versation were parncularly tough and stringy 
Desmond was dramatic critic then, and I nothing 
but a Webb protegé. When Squire gave up the 
literary editorship, Desmond succeeded him 
He was one of the best and one of the worst 
of all Literary Editors; but the goodness of his 
best was much better than the badness of his 
worst. There has never been a nicer or 
sympathetic man than Desmond, and he 
therefore at home m any company or country 
But, if he could ever have been “out of his 
element,” 1t would have been at a Webb lunch 
or, indeed, im the bleak, cold Sharpian atmosphere 
of the New Statesman of Great Queen Street 
Phere never was a greater contrast between an 
Editor and his Literary Editor than that between 
Clifford Sharp and Desmond MacCarthy. Sharp 
was, no doubt, in many ways a first-rate Editor; 
but on the surface he was a grim man, with no 
use for any fnils or nonsense——nonsense covering 
a multitude of sins and a good many virtues. His 
method of encouraging a young—and probably 
an old—journahtst, was to print what he wrote 
but always to pour buckets of cold water down 
his back before he did so. Desmond was the 
exact opposite: the most charming of men, he 
was exactly the same in Great Queen Street—if 


whose 


writing, so 
guineas a 
extra lor 


was 


almost 


since 


more 


was 
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you could find him there!- 
tront of a fire at midnight, weaving his fantasies 
He never poured a thimble 
ful of cold water down the back of anyone. He 
had a natura! liking for the frills and the non 
sense, and thought them just as important as the 
stones and bones which Sharp took for reality 


Statesman and 


as he was sittung in 


or telling his stories 


Desmond gave his own account of their rela- 
article “What the Nex 
has Meant to Me” in the paper’s 21st 
1934 
Seated opposite each other at the make-up hour 
he would glare and I would despair not re 
form. He wanted the literary side of the papet 
to be readable from beginning to end. I did not 
there were items in it which the average 
intelligent educated person would skip, provided 
most of the paper appealed to him. It seemed to 
me, in the long run, better for our prestige that 
1 good author should “Of course, all the 
reviews have been piffle except perhaps one in 
the New Statesman which showed that the man 
knew what my book was about,” than that the 
A.L.R. (the Average Intelligent Reader) should be 
deluded into supposing himself interested in, and 
instructed in, subjects about which he would really 
remain for ever as ignorant and indifferent as an 
Again, Sharp insisted on a firm macadamised 
irface, while I Lixed it to be broken by those wild 
green sprouts of folly which are apt to appear in 
the work of writers who care about their work 
hat Desmond’s own contributions ever ap- 
peared at all was a weekly miracle, performed 
largely by the lady who was then 
the New Statesman. On the mechanics of editor- 
ship and punctuality, he was as bad as in all 
other essentials, including the imponderable, he 
was Though he never succeeded in 
getting into his writing the extraordinary quality 
of his conversation, the best things he ever wrote 
were over the signature of “ Affable Hawk.” His 
humour, like his laugh, was of a peculiar texture, 
and satiny; he had a fine wit; 
the most humane of men. These qualities made 
him the perfect Literary Editor to work for, and 
the most amusing and charming of companions 
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American Diary 


I WENT to the United States by the new tourist 
au service, and found that it saved a substantial 


loss otf 
overnight, 


money at the cost of a negligible 

One still to America 
which still seems to me a miracle, though I have 
several times. And who is worried by 
instead of tour row? Wh ts 


next to one is just a toss-up anyhow; on this 


sum ot 
comlort gets 
done it 
being five ma 
occasion I had a loudly drunken girl behind me, 
and by my side sat a dear old Irish 
embarked at Shannon, had never before been on 
i plane and spent the night quietly saying her 
am returning the Queen 
Ehzabeth, with the idea of having a few days to 
regain my balance, lest I am dizzy after a month’s 
mtemplation of the American kaleidoscope 


lady who 


pravers. I now on 


* * * 


Customs officials are much maligned men. I 
usually found them both 


But every now and again one meets an 


have reasonable and 
courteous 
fficer who, as we used to say when I was voung, 
‘got out of his bed the wrong side ” that morning 
Chat at least must be the charitable excuse for the 
Customs official who, on my arrival at New Yor! 
asked indignantly what I meant by that 
yme sample Ganymed prints I was carrying were 
I explained that they were, in fact 
since they early prints 
ssigned only to inform an American firm what 
pictures Ganymed next contemplated. He asked 
scornfully whether Ganymed paid no wages to 
its workers, had no plant, no overheads? I fore 
in time, from pointing out to him tt! 


Saying 


‘no value.” 


no value were rough 


bore, 


just 


of pushing the Marxist theory of 
the throat 
and merely countered with the orthodox 
that value not in the 
production, but in th that the artick 
ld fetch in the market 
ntempt and in reply 
npossible to compute from the capital 
the 
un ileable } 


impropriety 


value down of innocent overseas 


itors 
ipitalist reply consists 
price 


m\ 


vor rejected this w 


to pica that wm wa 
ind run 
infinitesunally small 


ning costs of a business 


bits ot cried 
‘Not at 
In the end he consulted 
ind came back with the sugge 


ot two per, 


triumphantly all; we have experts for 


ust that job! 4 Superior 
tion that we should 
on whicl 


i dollar. I 


authority of 


a figure of ten dollars, 
I should have to pay rather mor¢ 
the higher 
Marx and the U.S. Customs 


us wnpromuse on 
} 

than 
Kar! 


apitulated before 
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are being laid of seven to fout 
Taft, and I have heard it 
since I returned to I 
the Democrat 
Odd how contident people 
guite unknowable future 


I hear that bets 
tor Eisenhower against 
ngland 


Stated 
Kefauver 


confidently 


that will win nomuina 
the 


Even if Eisenhower or 


tion are about 
Daft were to get the 604 votes required to win on 
the first ballot, we should not know much about 
the result For not firm 
merely electoral The only 
answer to a question about who will be President 
is that there are probably sull more Democrats 
than Republicans in the United States; that as 
the last five have will take 
some new force te persuade most land and town 
to for Possibly 
Eisenhower with his international reputation i 
Taft, on the other hand, would find 
it extremely difficult the 
likely Democratic Some people are 
working for a combination of Harriman for the 
Presidency and Kelfauver for the Vice-Presidency 
Others are sure that at the last minute Governor 
Stevenson will carry off the nomination, It is also 
possible that neither nor Taft 
win; the fight between them has now become very 
bitter and if neither wins the first poll, a 
candidate such as Governor Warren or even con 
ceivably, but improbably, Mac 
might gather the 
the split in the machine 


these are promise 


indications possible 


elections shown it 


workers vote the bosses’ party 


such a force 


tO Win against any ot 


candidates 


Eisenhower will 


third 


General 


necessary votes a 


* * * 


Let the that Mr 
has still to play in this I know 
students of American politic 
at the last minute, when the Democrat 
failed to agree on any of their present candidates, 
Truman will allow himself to “drafted.” If 
he does stand, he will probably win. All on 
that should know best 
that he now means what he say I 
quite definitely, not to stand 
forward to retiring with Bessie 
home town where he can 
life as an elder statesman. But 
conference in Washington when he 
that he will fight 
nominated in Chicago as 
fighting another election campaign on his own be 
half. He is about the most effective political speaker 
in the country, and I should say that he would make 
mincemeat of Rotarian platitudes 
Being President has suited him remarkably well 
He looks wonderfully pink, 
self-satisfied. He is a cocksparrow, it I may 
my metaphors, who has drunk all the cream. H 
is now mainly interested in his “ place in history. 
While he talks you can see 
self: “I am not as big a man as Abe Lincoln, bt 
I have done better than President Polk, and 
Administration is 
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tion, at least m | been any worse than 
President Harding 


covered 


1 country has dis- 
ind butter im enor 
his stag 


discover 


time 


difficult 1 


mous quantit I he mi 
gering 
what 1 
discuss m t .in n future whether 
undermining civil 
liberty o1 iether in the similar period of 
World War, liberal 


In the same way 


the pre t witch hunt i lly 


irrationalit 
ism will 
one has 1 I her tl yreat 


Negro 1 
whether, if thet a slump, all 


improvement 


in the p permanent o1 


the advance will 


be undone optimistic because, 
as I think 
liberty ar me 


Negro ts 


reacuion ts in 


mM just 
sateguards of civil 
lost to-day, so I think that the 


ground which he will retain whem 
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In the South wt appeared to me 
for instance, that 
When I heat 
treated and 
nearly di 


segregation is being undermined 
Negroc Ss 
traditional 


accounts of being brutally 
hot (the 


appeared 


lynching has 


I regard this as a symptom of 
advance. It means that even in the deepest South 
the Negro i In Virginia I 
spent a learnt the 


Jam 
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‘First 
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now 
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show the younger generation ol 
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State 
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abolishing compulsory education altogether, but 
I doubt if he can or will go to this extreme. These 
advances are happening far too slowly in my view, 
but they are, | Other even 
more important the 
direction, are the discovery among the more en- 
lightened Army officers that segregation 1s 
thoroughly bad for Army morale, and the rapid 
industrial development of the South, which gives 
Negroes, even share-croppers, an opportunity of 
earning wages without making what is 
often the impossible transference northwards out 
of Dikic 


think, substantial 


factors, working in same 


decent 


In the US. it would be fun to collect the year’s 
brightest advertising ideas. One thought, which 
may brilliant to the originator, 
furned out, I'm told, a dismal failure. A firm 
of morticians (the British would say “ under- 
takers”) had to withdraw an advertisement in 
which they described themselves as specialists 
*in the care of lovely bodies,” and tried to prove 
their particularly 
glamorous nude. Another idea, which T thought 
charming a certificate awarded to children 
just when they are sufficiently house-trained no 
longer The certificate, 
framed for hanging over the cot, grants a P.H.D.— 
“Past Having Diapers.” 

On board the Queen Ehzabeth. 


have seemed 


“ 


point by a picture of a 


was 


to need diaper service 
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THE TRIAL 


“The President made a plea that the parties 
should strictly limit their remarks to the issue of 
jurisdiction before the Court.” aly Telegraph.) 


The Hague International Court 
Gives hearing to British and Persians 
Both bring legal lights to support 
Their wreconcilable 
Iran is resolved, in advance, to withdraw, 
Ihe British uphold International Law, 
But both sx 
All plea 


versions 


are enjoined from thei briefs to erase 


that have nothing to do with the case 


Mossadeq returns to the charge 
Of Anglo-Iranian knavery, 
Protesting at planned sabotage 
And schemes to hold Iran in slavery 
In the Kingdom of Persia, a truce Paradise, 
The British implanted corruption and vice, 
With intent to degrade the Iranian race .. , 


These statements have nothing to do with the case 


Such libels, the British contend, 
Are venomous, vile and irrelevant, 
The Company, Persia’s best frend, 
Has proved itself truly benevolent 
The Anglo-Tranian, since wt began, 
Spread welfare and wealth through the whole of Iran, 
And plenty with progress proceeded apace 
This protest has nothing to do with the case. 


Mossadeq with passion insists 
The downtall of Persia was plotted, 
And now whea the nation resists, 
Her commerce and trade are boycotted 
But foreign exploiters no longer despoil 
Her priceless resources of national oil, 
Her proud step to freedom she will not retrace 
This challenge has nothing to do with the case 
The Hague 
Fach statement provokes a denial, 


Confusion is rife at 


And both of the partes seem vague 
As to just who, and what, 
The world’s high 


is on trial 
Tnbunal no judgment will base 
Oa pleas which have nothing to do with the case 
Whatever the 
Phe case can 


verdict, the Persians retort 


have nothing to do with the Court 


SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 


Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry 
and 5/- for each of the others printed. 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 


It must never become law for a man to be able 


to marry his wife’s sister after divorce 
Women would be afraid of inviting their sisters 
to ther thinking they would entice their 


Letter in Daly Miturror 


homes, 
husbands Eileen 
latum.) 


Gents Braces 4/11, Mens Braces 2/11: 
a Nottingham store G.M 


Sign in 
Thornton.) 


Recently, while showing Buckingham Palace to a 
foreign visitor, we were both deeply shocked by 
being whistled at by one of the guards.—Letter in 
Evening News C. B. J. Feltham.) 


Phere will be an improved sausage, as skimmed 
milk powder and vegetable fats will not be counted 
is part of the meat content.—Daily Telegraph. 


K. E. O'Neill.) 


Farms and Food 


Tne 1952 Farm Price Review settlement, out- 
lined in the recent White Paper, shows little 
deviation from the pattern established during 
Labour’s five-year farm expansion programme 
his is not surprising. For Sir Thomas Dugdale 
has declared that basically there is no difference 
between his agricultural objectives and those of 
his predecessor. In spite of this admission, 
Government National Farmers’ Union 
spokesmen are secking to present the review as 
the first instalment of a bold new farming policy 
The impression is conveyed that the Tory gentry 
got back to Whitehall just in time to restore the 
waning confidence of the farming community 
With an addition of £52! millions to farmers’ 
receipts, a rough sketch of future production 
the resurrection of some subsidy 
schemes and a few Ministerial exhortations, all, 
we are assured, will be well 

Such optimism is baseless 
seen Labour's 


and 


objectives, 


The last year has 
expansion programme petering 
out four-fifths of the way towards the target of a 
SX? per cent 


levels 


increase in production over pre-wat 
The tillage area to-day is actually more 
than a million acres smaller than in 1947 when 
the programme began. In the last twelve months 
output of bread and coarse grains, potatoes and 
sugar beet has declined. Egg production has 
fallen, milk output has been precariously main- 
tained. Beet slaughterings sho a slight increase, 
but mutton production has dropped. The only 
encouraging development has been a belated in- 
crease m pig-meat supplies, which considering 
the fecundity of the animals is not. very 
remarkable. ‘The reversion of a million acres of 
arable land to grass since the war, the faltering 
development of temporary leys and the slaughter 
of a million calves a year combine to give a hollow 
ring to promises of larger meat supplies. 

The problem of costs is causing even more 
concern to consumers. For the 23 per cent. in- 
crease m output over the last five years has been 
accompanied by an alarming rise in the price of 
home-produced food. Despite the steady increase 
mm the cost of imported supplies since the out- 
break of the Korean war, successive awards to 
farmers have maintained a suff price differential 
in favour of home products. ‘Typical are £183 a 
ton for home-produced beef compared with £126 
tor imported, £308 per ton for bacon pigs against 
£204, and 4s. 7d. a dozen for eggs compared with 
4s. 3d. for umported. Last vear’s imcrease of 15 
per cent. on retail food prices was steep enough, 
but the recent import cuts and the reduction of 
£160 millions m the food subsidies have intensi- 
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fied the pressure on the housewife’s purse 
Because of the high cost of protein foods many 
working-class families are, once again, turning to 
the cheaper starch substitutes. 

Ihe extent to which rising preduction costs 
on the farms could have been offset by greater 
efficiency and the hampering effect of diminishing 
returns on which little 
But two points are clear. 
that preduction on many farms could be 
expanded profitably at present costs and, secondly, 
that a system of high guaranteed prices designed 
to bolster the high-cost producer little 
benefit to the consumer for any increased 
efficiency achieved on the more highly mechanised 
farms. The major part of the present settlement 
adds £23} millions to farm prices, compared with 
£15} milhons for the fertiliser and calf subsidies 
and the ploughing-up grants. Yet only six 
months ago Sir Thomas Dugdale declared : “ Very 
high prices tend to put more money in the hands 
of the fortunately placed, without giving adequat 
help to those who need it most. They put up the 
cost of living, they increase the cost of export 
they lay the agricultural industry open to 
criticism. Finally, and perhaps most of all, they 
do not encourage farming efficiency.” At 
time he spoke the Minister probably 
fully appreciate the nature of his dilemma. For 
the N.F.U. is deeply committed to the appease 
the rank-and-file small farmers, 
of whom are in genuine difficulty. Faced with 
the danger of political discontent 
threatened return to low farming, the Minister 
no doubt felt that, in the event, he had no alter 
native but to make a generous settlement 


are questions there is 


statistical evidence. 


First 


Rives 


the 


did not 


ment of many 


ind a 


Farm 
millions 


incomes, which = shrank to 
last have been 
miilions in the current year—a ten per 
crcase In income for a one per cent. inc 
producuvity. 


{264 
year restored to £294 
cent. in 
rease in 
The annual £30 millions capital 
injection into farm prices is also maintained, as 
ire the more worthwhile capital improvement 
hemes directly administered by the Govern 
ment. In addition, £6 millions, not included in 
the Review settlement, are allocated to pegging 
In return the N.F_U. has 
given its blessing to a vague expansion pro- 
gramme, aimed at a further 16 per cent 
in output by 1956. 


feeding-stuffs prices. 


increase 
This attempt to rally the 


industry behind a costly programme of platitudes 
is not likely to have any spectacular success. 


Phe major part of any further increase in out 
put must come from the 200,000 small farmers 
with holdings of less than 100 acres. Although 
they like to think of themselves as members of 
the employing class many are little better off than 
skilled farm workers and nearly half of them have 
no hired labour. With units largely obsolete in 
size and layout they are unable to make full use 
of advances in technique. Few have managed to 
build up any capital from the high-price policy; 
since they are mostly high-cost producers, all are 
penalised by the present credit restrictions. Their 
wants tend to be simple, and it is small wonder 
that they prefer to jog along on £500 a vear, 
without embarking on the increases in produc- 
tion which undoubtedly could be made with the 
use of more enterprise and capital. 

Nor are such men likely to be impressed by the 
promissory hints of land tax and rent increases, 
which are berng canvassed by the industrial wing 
of the Tory Party. Their response would be a 
return to the subsistence farming of the Thirties, 
and the urban consumer would suffer. Bad 
husbandry is most difficult to prove and the 
county committees are seldom able or willing to 
use their powers of dispossession. The gravity 
of the problem—and the prospect of real hunger 
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1an has been envisaged during the last five years 


his begs a number of important 


have been shelved. Foremost 
the question of ownership of the land 

ile further expansion can be achieved without 
siderable capital expenditure on drainage, 
n buildings, equipment and reclamation. With 

eclipse of the old landea proprietor through 

ath duties and taxation it is accepted by many 
non-Socialist agriculturists that his role must be 
tilled by the State and that nationalisation is 
inevitable uf British farming is to be re-habilitated 
on a modern footing. Land nationalisation has 
tended to become something of a political bogy 
yet the moral case against using public money to 
inflate the value of private holdings is unassail 
ible. Sweeping measures would not be nece 
arv: a start could be made by deveioping 
State farms in the marginal lands and by the 
selective purchase of farms. Plans of this kind 
would need to conform to the capitalisation re 
quirements of a full-scale expansion programme 
based not on vaguely desirable targets but on the 
actual productive capabilities of the land in cach 

‘ 

A national plan designed to capture the 
imaginauon of both consumers and farmers 
could then be translated into local terms. County 
ind district committees, reorganised on a demo 

basis with adequate representation of the 

farmer and the farm worker, would be 
harged with the duty of supervising its execu 
tion and administering direct grants for capital 
improvement For, unless the cost of home 
produced food is to become prohibitive, it 1 
essential that further grants should only be giver 


with one aim in view—namely the conversion of 


high-cost producers into low-cost preducers. Tt 
future of the small farmer clearly lics in c 


favouring 


operation, and a policy heavily 
operation would persuade him to take advantage 
ot the techniques of large-scale production 
A key factor in the success of any expansion 
programme is the quality of the personnel and 
in outlet for the energies of keen qualified voung 
is long overdue. Farming has become a 
rhly technical business and the sale of fat 
men whose only qualification is the size 
no more defensible 
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sfu in New Zealand, under which the 
State has first option on farms which enter the 
irket. Such farms, if suitable, could be let to 
ialified tenants from an official waiting list 
The role of the farm worker, too, need 
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vas achieved the adult rate, he has 
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ith the development of a Socialist ag 
farm worker will have a distinctive 1 
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judees ; and he appoints all the unpaid {.P.s 
ipendiary 1 trates and the recorders 
Registry, the Public Trustee 
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ustice 
is that he can never sit in the House of Commons 
Whether or not we call the Lord Chancellor's 
Department a Ministry of Justice, that is in eftect 
Wha tas, though it still leaves the olice, the 
probation e, the justices’ clerk e prisons, 
and the coroners to the Home Odh« In filty 
year I has grown ft n a mall erariat, 
largely preoccupied with ceremonial 
mto a major Department of State con 
vitally with social wellare. Once this was recog 
used, there need be no turther tear that a Ministry 
of Justice, in taking us place, would bring too 
much politcal influence into judicial matte 
commonesf argument in tavour of the sar 
ts. Enthusiasm tor such a Ministry, 
ming with Bentham, has waxed and waned 
law has appeared to t ilternate over 
and talling behind current social nec 
itas Mr. Gerald Gardiner, Q¢ point 
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An Ailing Child 


Once again the specialisis have been called im to 
examine that intractable problem  child—the 
British film industry. Their report* is the most 
painstaking work of analysis I have yet read on this 
difficult when I their final 
diagnosis and found that they were not convinced 
that the child would ever grow up and stand on its 
financial feet unaided, I began to wonder whether 
the right sort of specialists had been consulted 
Someone should certainly examine the child’s 
guardian at the Board of Trade, who has had th 
child in his care for over a quarter of a century 
To quote the “Tt may seem hardly 
credible that in 1949, when the Government had 
already been the affairs of the film 
industry for over twenty years, there were still no 
official figures of the aggregate seating Capacity of 
British cinemas, nor were there any weekly figures 
of attendances, of the amount paid in film hire, nor 
of any of the various transactions which took place 
throughout the industry.’ 


case, but came to 


doctors 


involved in 


The chief function of 
the Board of ‘Trade seems to have been receiving 
and pigeonholing the reports of the numerous 
committees of uquiry 

The struc 
is highly complicated and 
being composed of such peculiar people as pro 
mioters, financiers, publicity men, artists and tech- 
from the politically minded 
electricians and studio men down to the politi 
cally usherettes), a would not be an 
casy the best of times 
‘The main probiem has been how to make British 
film production pay and to stop American films 
Since 1927 
the year of the first Cinematograph Films Act, it 


It is admittedly a very difficult case 
ture of the industry 


miciane (ranging 
unconsciou 


industry to administer at 


driving British off the national screen 
has theretore been a protected industry-——protected 
But pro- 


In the case 


not by tariff but by a system of quota 
tection does not make for efhicrency 

of films it made tor some scandalous company pro- 
motions, for American-financed “ quota quickies ” 
and for squandermania. It was in the post-wat 
boom up to 1948 that the squandermania reached 
dizzy heights. Sir George Gater’s Working Party 
in Oqgober, 
people were 


on film 
1949 
attracted 


production costs reported 
“Durng this period many 
to the industry who lacked experience 
in film-making and, encouraged by the excepuonai 
success of certain British films and the boom m 
films made with an 
It was this folly 
and extravagance that bankrupted British film 
making, and I that the learned 
of PEP. have glossed over the delinquencies of 


cinema attendances, were 


ever increasing demand of cost.” 
regret doctors 
their patient in thew eagerness to prove that he 
must be spoon-ted by the State 

Being scared of increasing unemployment in 
the studios and a complete stoppage of produc- 
tion, Mr 
Board ot 


Harold Wilson, when President of the 
Frade, decided to add financial aid to 
protection by quota, In the summer of 1948 he 
set up the National Film Finance Corporation 
with lend £5 millions—subsequently 
raised to £6 millions—to producers directly ot 
The stoppage of production was pre- 
vented but the problem of unprofitable produc 

tion was not solved. It was pretty clear that the 
producer, however competent or incompetent he 
might be, was not getting a fair enough share of 
the box office. So in 1950, thanks to Sir Wilfred 
Eady of the Treasury, the so-called “ Eady Plan” 
came mto being 


power to 


indirectly 


By agreeing to adjust the inci- 
Entertainments Tax, the Treasury 
induced the distributors and exhibitors to accept 
a voluntary levy for the benefit of the producers 


denc« ol 
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To help finance the plan the public was made to 
pay penny extra for seats over Is. 6d., of 
which the Treasury took a halfpenny and the 
exhibitor and producers a farthing each. In Mr 
Gaitskeil’s last Budget a further adjustmen: of tax 
was made and a further 
in the average 


One 


rise in seat prices—3c 

was imposed, enabling the pro- 
to go from a farthing to three- 
tarthings on seats over Is. Provided the public 
did not change its cinema-going habits, this new 
‘Eady Plan” was expected to bring in an extra 
£14.8 millions into the box offices, of which the 
Treasury would take £68, the exhibitors 
£3.2, the renters £1.7 and the producers £3.1 
millions. And that will make all the differenc« 
between profit and loss for competent producers 
From August, 1951, when the new plan came into 
effect the managers of the Film Production Fund 
into which the levy is paid, are to pay out to pre 
ducers an extra 30 per cent. on their share of the 
“ distributors’ gross” which will enable most of 
them not only to stand on their financial feet, but 
to make a decent profit. 

Both the National Film Finance Corporation 
and the Producers’ Levy 
1954, the question is 
should remain permanent features of the in 
dustry The P.E.P. authors argue in the 
The Government, they say, must 
not only protect film production indefinitely 
but “atid it financially for as far ahead as 
can be Otherwise, they add, American 
films, having the advantages of mass production 
and wider markets, will drive British films off the 
national screen. But P.E.P. does not tell the whok 
story or put the question fairly 
that the 


ducers’ levy 


are to unul 


both 


continue 


and whether 


affirmative 


seen.” 


No one will deny 
Producers’ Levy is essential, or object if 
the Government finds a legislative way to make it 
compulsory. And no would oppose 
form of national protection by way of quota or the 
limitation of American film imports. But there ts 
very strong objection to financial aid being given 
in such a way that private pockets are lined and the 
profits of monopolistic 


ne Some 


combines are enlarged 
The National Film Finance Corporation was 
originally set up to prevent mdependent film pro 
duction being closed down. (Mr. Harold Wilson 
had no intention of underwriting the big Rank 
group.) That wa was directed at the 
outset to lend £2 mulhons (subsequently £3 
milhons) to the Briush Lion Film Corporation 
which was servicing and financing the largest and 
most reputable group of independent producers 
Gncluding Carol Reed). But the N.F-F.C. has now 
organised three groups of producers to work in the 
studios of the two monopolistic combines-—the 
|}. Arthur Rank Organisation and the Associated 
British Picture Corporation—and to produce 
quota films tor their distribution and their circuit 
theatres 


why it 


Why should State guarantees be given to 
remove the financial risk from quota film produc 

uon for the benefit of the shareholders of these two 
great combines ? 
that in 


What is sull more obnoxious is 
setting up these group companies the 
N.F F.C. has put the control of style and taste into 
the hands of three business men—Mr. James 
Lawrie, Mr. Robert Clark and Mr. John Davis, the 
managing directors respectively of the N.F.F.C., 
the A.B.P.C. and the J.A.R.O., the first a banker, 
the second a lawyer and the third an accountant 
Outside the British Lion group virtually no story, 
NO artists, no director, can now be put together in 
a film without the blessing of these finance dic- 
For better of the banker’s film 
adviser is Sir Michael Balcon of Ealing Studios, 
who is a director of Odeon and the adviser also ot 
Mr. Rank. Can this be the right way to create a 
superior film-making industry? Surely if British 
films are to distinguish themselves by the origin- 
ality and freshness of their approach, they must be 


tators worse 


The Nex 
kept independent of the financial 
theatre combines and public boards 

NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


A Slight Case of 
Devil Worship 


Tuat most Scots are, or would like to be, on 
close terms with Old Nick has long been an open 
secret. Highland ministers make no bones about 
it on the Sabbath day, and Scottish literature and 
folk song provide ample confirmation. Nearly 
every reference to the De’ il in the song and speech 
of the people is cordial in the extreme, and no 
language can boast so many affectionate diminu- 
tives for Lucifer as the old Scots tongue 

The reasons for such exuberant demonophily 
are not far to seek. Calvinist theology divided 
mankind into two irreconcilable camps, the Elect 
and the Damned, and made it plausible that the 
second of these was by far the more numerous 
The Damned were known by their randy laughter, 
and by a godless delight in the pleasures of living 
What was worse, the self-elected Elect seemed by 
an aggravation of 
exactly 
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dictauon of 


predestinate unfairness to be 
who in this world were in more 
comfortable circumstances than their neighbour: 
Who can wonder that in face of all this the Damned 
felt the need to erganise ? 


those 


Needless to say, their organisation had to 
The Elect held the 
veld it on and off to this day 
ionah jaws ond their 


oe 
indestine stage, and have 
With their groaning 
kindly-malicious eves, they 
still plant themselves in the centre of 
grettable official front which Scotland present 
to the world. One must own, nevertheless, that 
the the Damned been 
many Fighting their war on the 
home front, they kept the peat-fires burning, 
produced fine spirit from illicit stills and retold 
tales which the Kirk condemned. They 
sang the cld songs, and recreated their favourite 
to make new ones. The Damned have not only in 
every age been much better company than the 
Elect ; they have also performed the honourabk 
function of preserving the folk heritage of the 
people. In many ways this resistance movement 
of the Damned is the most admirable thing in 
Scottish history 

A few ago I 
recording folk songs. 


every re 


achievements of 
varied. 


have 
and 


heroic 


weeks 


North-East 
has 


was in the 


Aberdeenshire always 
been a great place for balladry : nearly a third of 
the best texts in Professor Child’s collection come 
from there. It is also the place, as I discovered, 
where the organisation of the Damned flourished 
most widely and lingered longest. 
the society was 


The name of 
“The Horseman’s Word,” and it 
embraced virtually the entire farm labourer popu 
lation of the North-East. Its principal ceremony, 
which most often around 
Martinmas, was an claborate initiation rite in the 


was celebrated 
course of which the young lads of the neighbour 
hood were “ made horsemen.’” The number ot 
initiates taking part in these capers had to be an 
odd number, but it was usually thirteen; the 
place chosen was always a barn a good bit off the 
beaten track. When the “ minister the 
“elders ** of the cult had collected the names ot 
sufficient novices, they passed round the word to 


and 


attend ; this was sometimes done by sending a 
single horse hair in an envelope to the brother 
invited. Each novice was told of the summons 
to attend by a senior horseman ; he was also told 
that he had to bring with him a bottle of whisky, 
a jar of berries and a loaf of bread. 

On the appointed night the lads were roused and 
convoyed across country to the barn selected for 
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the ceremony. On the way they were blindfolded. 
When the horsemen got to the door of the barn, 
they the ‘“ Horseman’s Kanock,’’ pawed 
three times on the door with hands or feet, and 
whinnied like horses. Inside the door i the 
and the following interrogator took 


gave 


Stax 
* munister, 
place 
Who 
your 
Of horsemanry 
Devil 
way, 
and crooks of the 
The star 
tender of 
neither 
carve, nor 


cometh ? name of the Word 

A brother of what 
bade ye 
What way did ve 
traiwnt way of the By the hook 
road In did ye come 
and the light of the moon What 
the oath ? Hele, conceal, never re 
write, dite, nor re ul, 
writk and 


I thé 
A brother 
Wh 


peak 
; 
I he 


oked 


Naine 
come here 7 
come r The cr 
pe ti 


Hal fight 


or the 


the 
veal 
nor 


nor 


ite nor 


‘Towards Phe 


round 
bare 


midnight the ceremony began. 
novices, sull blindfolded, knelt in a circle 
the “ minister,” each with his lett 
hus lett hand raised. ‘The minister rehearsed 
mysteries of the Word ; he told the the 
of the first horseman, which was Cain, and gave 
them the Word itself, which 
written backwards. He the 
the Bible which to be read back- 
wards when a horseman wished to invoke the 
of the Devil 

As the novices received the Word they swore 

neither a 


and 
the 


toot 


lads 1amMe 


was another word 


also revealed two 


verses ol were 


wid 


to write, nor dite, nor recite i 


afterwards the tried to 


into 


Immediately minister 
trick breaking their himselt 
ordering them to write the Word. Many retused, 
but if any greenhorn fell for the trick he was given 
a“ lick’ over the fingers with the back chain of a 
cart or the stock ot a horsewhip. After this, the 
novices were pushed one by one into the cauf- 
hoose (chatt house) of the barn 
Auld Hornic.”” No horseman was a right 
horseman if he had not shaken hands with the 
Devil, so everyone had to go through it. Some- 
times the De’il was a man dressed in a calf skin 


them oath, 


for “‘a shak o 


* made ” 


rubbed with phosphorous ; sometimes he was a 
live calf or goat. In either case the novice felt a 
hoof pressed into his hand, and he was ordered 
to shake it 

his completed the initiation. After it, the 
bottles of whisky were uncorked, and the mecting 
became less formal. ‘The newly initiated horse- 
information *’ by their seniors, 
practical hints the managing of 
horses were mixed up with the wildest of super- 
natural tolklore Stories were related of the 
prowess of some famous horseman, who with the 
Devil’s assistance could make stallions dance 
around the cornyard, and follow it his heels 
wherever he went. If a horseman who had signed 
himself over to the De’il had trouble 
ill-natured Calvinist-minded 
he had to do was this 
tw the 


men were given 


in’ which on 


with some 
all 
take her collar and bridle 
* say 


coarse, mare, 


lessons ”* 
and 


cross-roads, over his 


(.e., recite two verses of the Bible backwards 
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a horse would appear. He would have good cause 
to be feared—for the horse would be the Devil— 
but if he took courage, slipped the collar over the 
cratur’s head and mounted 
afterwards have trouble from his pair of horse 
“The De’il is a gey handy man’’—as one old 
chap put it to me—* 
yet.”” 
As they drank, the horsemen would challenge 
each other on points of horsemanry, and rchears« 
cult’ 
“Where were ye 


it, he would never 


has a splash 


and he 


command 


mysteries. One question often put wa 


To thi 


made a horseman ?”’ 


the correct answer went as tollows :— 


in a Horseman's hall 
the sun 


here the twit 


reve 


where a cock never cret 
and the feet of a maiden never trod 
In this, as in other rhymes associated with the 
cult, there reminiscences of the 
balladry the first verse of 
Brand in Peter Buchan’s collection 
My boy was scarcely 
When he went to an unc 
Where wind 


Obey f 


are lassical 


Here is Leesome 


ten years old 
land 


er Oletv, nor 
on Leesome Brand 


net COCRS ever cret 


jor my 
By now the time had arrived for the drinking of 
toast John Knox’s Kirk had carried the tradi- 
uonal Christian offensive against the flesh to 
unscalable heights of absurdity, so the Horseman’s 
Word righted the balance ; with the aid of the 
Merry Muses it glorified the flesh, as it did the 
None of 
these toasts, alas, is printable, but the first two 
lines of One may serve to give something of their 
flavour : 
Here to the 
And dif 


Devil, in verse of gargantuan bawdry 


swan that stoims in the dam 
her neb in adultery 
Sooner or later during the proceedings the 
ceremonial horseman’s toast was given 
Here's to the Horse wi’ the four white feet 
The chestnut tail and mane— 
1 star on his face and a spot on his breast 
Ind jis master’s name was Cain, 
Drinking and revelry went on 
when the horsemen staggered off to 


farm: Auchnamoon, 


unul dawn, 

their own 
say, or Satyrhills 
Cairnadellie—to cope with horses in the cold light 
of day 

Although links with the witch cult 
obvious enough—the covens of the 17th century 
also had thirteen’ members—the Horseman's 
Word did not admit the woman witch. Indeed, 
its members swore never to reveal the mysteries 
to “ anyone who wears an apron, except a black- 
smith or a farrier.” 

(Gjreat interest to another phrase, 
“hele and conceal,’ which occurs in the oath. 
In the old Scottish kingdom this was part of the 
oath of homage (** I shall... your counsell conceil 
and heill, that ye schaw me’’), but it ts also part 
the ritual of freemasonry, and Joyce uses it 
dramatic in towards the 
end of the Walpurgisnacht section, when Bloom 
Stephen tor the first ume by his Christian 


—to or 


its are 


attaches 


ot 
at a moment Ulysses, 
addresse: 
name 


That Word 


freemasonry, at any rate in the obligations of help 


the Horseman’s was a kind of 
and counsel which it imposed, cannot be doubted 
In the 19th century many of the horses used for 
in the North-East 
between Galloways and Highland shelts, and these 
were inclined to be 
At a ume when a 
month term might be as little as ten shillings, and 
had small mercy for the labour 


employed, it was more than a man’s job 


farm work were cross-breeds 


restive recalcitrant brutes 


farm servants fee for a six- 


when farmers 
they 
was Worth to seem incompetent in dealing with 
his So the experienced ** Horse- 
man’ helped his younger mate to break horses 
that were giving him trouble. 


pair of horses 
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Yet I was not surprised by my discovery of this; 
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Where It All Began 


In the driving rain of a stormy Whaitsuntde, 
hanging woods of the Severn Gorge were troubled 
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ail the that make a writer of permanence 
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o| life and an unbounded curiosity about it, 
temper to view it with the indulgence ot 
n. Not surprising, then, “ the 
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dith, Henry James. But his heroes were by no 
means just the fashionable ones. By the tume he 
began dramatic criticism, for instance, the wave 
{ enthusiasm tor Ibsen had passed, and advanced 
persons were beginning to blasé about the 
stuffy Norwegian. This was something he would 
never allow, for Ibsen was one of the heroes he 
never stopped worshipping. Even last year some 
thing I had blunderingly said about Hedda Gable? 
prompted him (I am proud to record) to a four 
page letter amplifving and analysing the point 
Characteristically, he forgot to post it, but 
closed it later when sending good wishes for the 
New Year To those good wishes he added—and 
it defines his attitude—* And may you have the 
luck to discover at least two good new drama 
tists during the year, for talent 
is the most rewarding thing that can happen to 

iramatic “ 
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mind important English painter now 
living Sut he is certainly an isolated figure. In 
, country where painting is understood primarily 
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first and foremost to what they call the 
“mood” or “atmosphere” of a painting, instead 
ot to its pictorial qualities, tts palpable reality; 
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mation of a particular mass (the soft-rounded 
of a knob of birch foliage perhaps) and the 
itself takes tume, itself becomes a 
movement with jts intervals jerks and its inter 
nuttent All this one apprehends from 
the frozen brushstroke whether in ¢ 
Rubens, Constable or Hitchens: it is the justifica 
for of the word, Of all 
English painters living, Hitchens has the strongest 
pulse, the articulate rhythm 
The paintings in his present exhibition consist 
of landscape and still life—but mostly landscape 
Not all are recent works, for this is intended as a 
retrospective exhibition, covering the period 1940 
’, in addition his paintings 
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pictures achieve the ideal identification of vision 
and technique which is the mark of pure mastery 
In his canvases we do not feel that there is 
destroving dichotomy, in which one is 
of two separate entities imperfectly overlay 

1.e., the work as conceived and as executed. The 
passionate stabbing of a large blunt 
brush, loaded with a dull yet luminous olive mix 
ture, registers 
of focus) curved, lower 
terms of a broad, fuzzy 
second stab, and there we see a second bian 
exactly ten feet behind the first, but Je fuzzy 
more in focus; and greener, perhaps, because of 
some play of the light, as 1 filters down through 
the furry, blue-green layers of the pine tree. The 
point is: the stabbed arc of greeny-olive paint i 
the pine branch. You are not 
an object pine branch) and at the same tm 
left unconscious of the actual paint that evokes it: 
that would be the fallacy of realism, which aims at 
an illusionistic rendering of natural appearances. 
Nor, on the other hand, are 
paimt on canvas, but con 
branch: that would be the 
abswracuon.” Instead, you are conscious of the 
branch as paint. In such duality lies mral 
tradition I have mentioned 
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TELEVISION NOTES 


Lyx PooLk, who has been appearing in this 
country in a series of three science programmes 
produced by Andrew Miller Jones, is a popular 
exponent of scrennific subjects on American tele 
vision. He works in association with the 
Hopkins University, of Baltimore, im a regular 
programme calied the Johns Hepkins Science 
fewiew. IT must admit to disappointment with 
the presentation he was given in the second pro 
gramme in the series, which I saw the day after 
my fron America. Mr. Poole informally 
visited the Royal Society, saw some. of its trea 
sured possessions and took a guegt’s pagk inewn 
explanation of the Society’s purpose given by Pre 
fessor Andrade and in a demonstration of some of 
the experiments given before the Society in earlies 
umes The result was unshowmanlike and dull, 
which is rare in programmes with which Mr 
Miller Jones is concerned Ihe Anglo-American 
compliments were perfunctory, and what should 
have been an exciting display of personalities 
became a desultory exchange of facts and hand- 
shakes, This event was an im- 
portant interchange American and 
British television, and the programme, with the 
others in the series, is being shown in the States 
Philip Dorté, Head of Television Films, is to 
be congratulated on achieving the last stage but 
one towards his objective of a daily newsreel, with 
the introduction of a new edition cach day from 
Mondays to Fridays, This, he states in The Radio 
Times, will enable the B.B.¢ 
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pace io events ‘happening in the regions, and we 
hall t ble to treat stories in the 
paratively leisurcly manner that has proved s 
acceptable in the pa: Mr. Robert Silvey, Head 
ol B.B.C. Audience Research, told viewers from 
the television screen itself early in May that the 
newsreel wes their favourite programme, accord 
ing to a B.B.C. survey of viewers’ tastes. The 
el, unlike its counterparts in the cinemas, 
generous space to which 

hard topical news but are part 

nd hte of this country. The re 
news presentation has n 
developed which takes full account of the fact that 
and commentary addres 
ining quietly ai In the same way, 
cedned telefilm record of Troopmg the Colow 
beautiiully handled with 
of explanation, and every point made 
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that a technique ol 


Doi story sed to 


are 
people home 
an absolute mini 
verb 
‘ was calculated to increase one’s interest in 
what was happening or was about to happen on 
the screen. JT returned to London in time to see 
the last part of Back to Methuselali (produced b 
Harold Clayion, with Wilham Devlin and Ellen 
Pollock) and Black Limelight’ (produced by 
Dennis Vance, with Margaret Rawhngs Black 
Limelight dates in part (nearly all thrillers date 
as rapidly as farces), especially in the pale-blue 
lines written in light relief for the faithful housc- 
keepe he strength of this play hes in the 
writing and characterisation of the tortured wife, 
brilliantly played by Margaret Rawlings 
Miss Rawlings acts with understanding and 
passion, every nerve dedicated to the moment, 
her magnificent voice embracing the full quality 
o! the lines given her. She works with but not 
io mera—an important disunction less 
experienced arusis could watch with advantage 

Thought Can Reach presents any 
Shaw, concentrating 
mental imagery represented by the 
wstheiic playfulness of his futuristic youths and 
girls and the philosophic grandeur of his Ancient 

forces on the the 
acceptable physical realisation of a purely imagin 
feat Ihe lath and plaster of the tuturce 
nearly always proves a crumbling house of cards 
But here the litle screcn helped 
become as disillusioned with the occasional back 
ground glimpses of this projected world as you 
could with a full sect on an open s The many 
parts were excellently spoken, and that is what 
really matters tor this play. Wilham Devlin and 
Ellen the Ancients, David Markham 
as Pygmalion and Frances Rowe as Lilith all 
pitched their long speeches into an imaginat' 
key which saved them from the dramatic bor« 
dom their dehumanised concepts easily 
create if the words are poorly spoken. The pri 
duction gave us, I think, what Shaw intended us 
to have j 
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sel. A compelling realism is one of the qualities 
that distinguish it from all the other fiction 
concentration camps that our way 
Lowering skies and a waterlogged parade ground, 
perhaps 
wretch who had given up the struggle, oversee: 
women with whips and men with guns and 
death vans going off, chimneys billow- 
ng im the distance, a prisoners’ orchestra that has 
to stoke up a tune when death threatens, new 
arrivals, the sick bay deprived of medicines, the 
underground circulation of news one will 
forget. The routine is as matter of fact as 
matter of fact also, though touched 
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ness the plight of thousands, of millions, and to 
that end the story and the camera play their parts 
with telling simplicity. We look down on that 
parade ground where, at the 
ranks of women in their prison 
umson, or kneel with their hands lifted to receive 
punishment; and the scene, though dreadful, 1s 
not unbearable. I could see this film 
fact, 11 We are given a second opportunity 
Last Stage runs at Hendon unul Sunday—I shall 
certainly take it, To have struck a balance, with 
such a subject as Auschwitz, between truth and 
work of art me a 
achievement 
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fellow But let us not forget that this gradual 
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‘There are about 350,000 Spanish refugees spread 
throughout the world, with large numbers in France 
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Fr ANCOIS VILLON Is the only great poet, 1n the 


14, 1952 


anon, 


last five hundred years of European literature, 
) drop silently out of the record, leaving noi a 
behind. In January, 1463, when he had 
not yet achieved his thirty-second birthday, 
soon after the completion of the Testament”, 
his longest and most characteristic work, the 


Parisian courts, having quashed a sentence ot 


ty 
lla 


death previously passed on him for hisshare in an 
obscure street-brawl, “in consideration oi the 
evil lite of the aforesaid Villon” banished him 
for a whole decade from the “ city, provestry 
Where he next sought 
retuge and how he concluded, history does not 
tell 


sickened 


and viscounty of Paris.” 


us—whether he expired in a ditch or 


slowly at a roadside inn: whether he 
was stabbed to death in a drunken scuffle, 
the scuffle with which he began his criminal 
career by killing the priest Philippe Sermoise 
during the summer of 1455, or finally mounted 
the g 


like 
HRC 


allows as he had so nearly done at Meung- 
Loire in 1461. But he vanishes suddenly 
and completely His earlier existence, however, 
thanks both to his autobiographical 
vritings and to the notice that the authorities 


sur 
own 


were obliged to take of his various criminal 
exploits, has by now been fairly wel! explored. 
We know, for instance, that he was the son of 
poor people and lost his father at an early : 
that his mother, a pious and illiterate woman— 

Pemme je suts povretie et ancienne put him 
the an amiable elderly 

aitre Guillaume de Villon, attached to 
the Church of Saint 
adopted him and gave him his name, and 


under protecuon of 
cleric, i 
Jenoit-le-Bétourne, who 
brought up the engaging and promising boy at 
his house within the church’s cloisters 
Villon’s mother and _ his 
significant mention in poet's 
To his mother—hts poor mother— 


father 


adopted 


th 


receive mie 


Testament. 
t douleur amere 
Trislesse 


ur Moy « 

r, et mainte 
and whom he represents crouched at he: 
beneath the painted church-walls, 
under glorious and terrifying glimpses of the 


mythology of Hell and Heaven— 


devouons 


L’ung me fait paocur, l'autre joyce et liesse 

—he lett, as the only gift he cou/d leave, his 
beautitul and Ballade Pour Prier 
Dame; while Guillaume he remembers 
unselfish and kindly guardian, 
father to him, 
Evidently he was 
and the 
remorse trom watch he suffered was of the sort 


moving 
, 

Nostre 
always 


1S 


an 


re. than mother whose 


or 
indulgence he has 1] repaid 
subject to acut: remorse ; no doubt 
that, once kindled, must be constantly supplied 


with fresh fuel ; that hopes of amendment wer« 
perpetually irustrated by a corroding sense of 
guilt and anxiety. 


Yet he had 


gifted young min, probably apprenticed to the 


started life cheerfully enough—a 


law, with a comtortable lodging at home in the 
of them, alas, 


destined to be hanged) in the bohemian student- 


cloister and many iriends (two 


world which he frequented during his leisure 


Ihen something went irremediably 


Testa 
by 


General 


wrong, a 


deep-seated flaw appeared—due to 


lack of money, perhaps, or intellectual restless 


ness, to vanity, bad company or the torments of 
love In, the 


lived a certain 


romantic or near, Cloister of 


Catherine 
a voung ot 
first 


jected him 


woman 


] 
Ol all 


respectable 


parentage, who encouraged, and 


afterwards re She is mentioned 


of the chief sources of 
He attempted to 


with an obscene lampoon, and 


in and again as 


idult musery. 


himselt 


one 


rewarded with a judicial thrashing under 
th his mistress’s window 

Meanwhile he had started his rapid descent 
not informed ; 
his 


Why he killed Sermoise we are 
but, although 


death-bed and 


the priest forgave him on 
of pardon were issued to 


later, during his 
he had fallen in 
with the Cogv/ards, the vast criminal organisa 


’ 
etters 


um only a few months 


enterced absence trom Paris 


tk ot fitteenth-century France, in’ whose 


Jargon, or secret language, he composed no 


Thereatter his down 
ward course grew more and more vertiginou 


fewer than seven poems 
in and out of prison, his movements narrowly 


watched by the law, abandoning hope in the 

Meung, and writing, he 
hus magnificent Epiraphe, released during 
a visit of Louis XI, back in Paris and at home 


in Saint Benoit, but 


of as lay 


dungeons 
there 
very soon dragged ofl 
Followed 
sentence of ten years’ banishment and complete 
extinction 


again to coninement in the Chatelet, 


The end had come as regards his 
physical career ; last visit: to 
or, according to some scholars, probably 
a little earlier—Villon wrote his 7% the 
summing his ldy experience and 
pubhe private and 
grudges, cast in a form part lyrical and part 
satirical, with many explosions of rancour and 
some excursions into pure poctry: 


En Tan de 
Or 


but during his 
Paris 
stament 


up of wor 


expression of his gricts 


Mon Trenltiesme aave, 


€ toutes mes hontes ] eus Oeues, 


Ne du tout fol, née 


Non obstant maint 


Tit 10uT sage, 


Cues 


peines 
that point, Villon’s enumeration of 
triends and enemies rushes exuberantly, often 
fiercely on. 


From 


Some passages are sull obscure 
his jokes —the 
interesting feature of the Testament 
been unravelled etter 
but himselt 
surveys his 


a number of private least 


have only 


I 
years of patient study 
he 


the 


continually 
wasted 


he emerges as 
he kicks up 


sunken fires of regret or blows on the embers 


yvears, as 
of burnt-out hope and smouldering passion 
Then we come to the incomparable lyrics—the 
famous Ballad Dames du Temps Jadts, 
Les Regrets de la Belle Heaulmiére, the Ballade d 
Bonne Doctrine and the horrible and fascinating 
Ballad Gr Margot. Phi: 
autobiography—the last gesture of ‘ unig pov 
peu I Francoys V 

a document tor which it would be 
to find a parallel in any ot 
We may think 
Baudelaire—even of the author of Don Fua 
his boldest and least inhibited. But, although 
Villon is risingly “‘ modern,’ 
cannot forget that he was the inhabitant of an 


des 


de la poetic 


collier, gui fut nomme 


Hon 
=~) 


{ifhicult 


her literary period 


ot 
at 


of Verlaine—someume: 


often sur} we 


entirely different univers When he writes 


the bitter winter day 


Tt 


he ma\ during a single 


night 
j 


fourteen adults 


had beer voured by 
between 


Montmartre 
Porte St | 


tallow 
hideous upresent st > that 
Mora 


Despite his 


shadowed 
Villon is 


revolt, h 


persona! 
Hy 
authority 
he 
he 


inscrutable cclesiial 


a romantic rebel 


hates his rSseci sut he accepts 


ne voice C n . nit but 


docs not Sull less do 


iret agai 


powers judge, he remained a 
devout Cathol ind, though his vers« 


scattered i a cal allusion Occasionany 


have 


the 


garbled and mis-applied—these seem to 


been lecture the influc 


room tags 


had 


nee ol 


Renaissance not yet begun to reach 


him 
1 | j 
Instead, we discover a deep genuine humility 


and a poignant longing tor sympathy 


We 


kind, but none of those efforts at grandiloquent 
; 


selt-jusufication, so familiar to u 


observe self-pity of a touchingly human 
in the Roman 
lic poets, Now and then, he indignantly detends 
but, yust as ur 
atutude of 
to the 


lance, mn 


his honour seliconsciously, he 


adopts an ferocious self-appraisal 
tark 
blistering last 
de la Grosse Margot, where he describes 

to hic at length t 


as a prostitute’s hireling-lover : 


and contesses dishonourable 


truth 


lor in ot the 


Bal 
the 


line 
re rer 


which has 


en 


ree 


j sail 
»Lresle, Lelle, } a i pain ¢ 


pailart, fa { 
aur muicul 

, alt Pautre » ce 

OArdwre anions, ordure nou 


Ou leffuyvons onneur l 
ce Hordcau ou tenon 


translauion of suc Ti 0 close 


1o 


ome respects, so remote 


peculiar difliculties 
rendering of The Poen 


in othe: 
Mr. H 
of brangers 
niput ished in 1946 by the ¢ resset Press 


prese nts 
McCaskic 
Vil 


was an cxceedingly courageous attempt ; and 

Mr. Norman 

IngenuUIly u 
Which he 

1} 


Tit purpo ( 


that of 
great 


idiom 


succeeded by 
with 
century 


it has | 
Cameron who 
for 


Villon’s work the 
Being a poct himself, he 
ve to Villon’s chiet | 


energy, his delight in language 


OC TIC 


of simple vivid images which tak« 


er colour and livelin fron 
There are 
hick . rh 

vuch one might quarrel 
hie 


Cameron eems 


rns of speech. dctai:. of 
tas 
m¢ Mi 
the 
and I cannot understand 
le chenevotes,”’ o1 


huddles 


have become a fi: 


search 
lightly to 
meaning ; 


torted 


pou cr which 


auimiere mn her old age 


version of 





The ancient courtesan, as she 
rrets the beauty of hér youth— 


forest cones.” 


Owest d 


Cheveul 


venu ce front poly, 
bion sourcals vouluz, 
Grant entroeidl, ce regart joly, 
Dont prenove le soubtle 
Ce beau nex drpit grant ne petiz, 
Ces petites joinctes oreilles, 
Menton torchu, cler vis traictiz, 
kt ces belles levres vermeilles ? 
holds out 
fire made of peeled hemp-stalks ; 
have provided her 
pleasant crackling blaze: Elsewhere 
trequently astonished by the skill with which 
Mr. Cameron has satished both the demands ot 
meaning and the claims of metre. But it is a 
thousand pities that Mr. Cameroa’s volume— 
unlike Mr. MeCaskie’s—should not afford us 
the opportunity of studying the French text 
upon the opposite page. = Prrk&k QUENNELI 


» Ces 


fyltis 
pi , 


hands over a miserable bon- 
while dry 


her 


would with a 


fir-cones 


one IS 


THE OTHER GDIPU: 


Rem 

at ind hi 7 

White-h 
gone 

Past the last stroke of time into a day 

Without a yesterday or a to-morrow, 

A brightness laid like a blue lake around the 

Or endless field to play or linger in 

They were gay and innocent 
thoughe 

A god had won a glorious prize for them 

In some celestial field, and the odds were 

Fate sent on holiday, the earth and heaven 

henceforth in endtess friendly talk together 

They were quite storyless and had clean torgotten 

That memory burning in another world; 

But they too leaflight now for any story. 

inyone spoke a word of other guilt 

chance before them, then they stamped thei 


nbered long on the Peloponnesian road 
serving -boy and his concubine, 
ind light-hearted, thei 


uled teus 


$0 you'd 


gone, 


ti 
By 


icet 

rage and 

children 

But then forgot. 
would not stav in a house or let 
ked on them. “Phe surly Spartan (armers 
kind to them, pitying their happiness 


Mute 


In gnashed their teeth like peevish 


the road their welcoming home 
id nor 


Epwr 


THE LANGUAGE OF MYSTICISM 
It 


ll clarities of heatt 


ened wih 


Unc rMmines 


And 
epts shat t kout vl lenehat 
that 


‘rect 


cry 
da Byzantine hierar 
nought into the glitterne 
closeness fades 
ther certainty mor 
black vanishing-point 
rolden colonnades 


hy 
“ls 


icy 


ihys 


rotate a gentle 
Gradually to burn the 
fire 


reument 
intellect 
wo rose at whose heart 
\ coldness beyond coldnes 
Will not rccept the tlame; 
blind heht of desire 
iks death mto art 


th 


Lhe 


an 


simplicity keep 

fouble vision still unbhurred 
the dream impese on sleep 

held perspective of the eye, 

Burt return out of its weakness 

With all the riches of that cry 

Lo limited definition 

And untranscendent w« 


iplines of 


cd. 
Rosert Conouest 


ti 


BIRTH OF 
The Sudan Question. 
I j. 1 


40e7 re | 


A NATION 


By Mexer AssBas 


the Sudan 
the Nile. 


Anything written about Egypt or 
must start with, or come back t 
Through the desert flows 
ik drawn across an 
the blue 

I'he 
banks display an 
n Yet just before the 
Hush brightens and enlivens 
tt nh som fifan 


tne 


rver—a thread of 
normous brown drugzet 
thread brown for halt the 
deserts are hot, but the Nile cool 
abundai 


ot barren 
met 
sun se i 1 


us 
i i Artist 
ihe p. 
imonz the t 


i i reloucning 


t dow 
wma dull bh 
sun 


tung ad 


deepens imnto Vie 
unks altogether and 
ind grows yey, like 
is bleeding to deat 


zrattually 
rken nan 

wh 

Pheve is surely a familiar ring in this prose. [rt 
is by a stylist with a painter’s eye and a rhetorica 
who has lately, perhaps for th. 
ihe extract 1 
the y 


turn i 
first lime, seen men die in battle 
m tact, from The Rwer War, 
Winston Churchill, published in 1899 
Ac the end of his account of Kitchener's recon 
quest Sudan, Mr. ¢ chith stated with 
candour the purposes of the operation as he saw 
them 
Ihe grasp ol 
strenuthened twofold by 
Che command ot the 
weapon Britain has gained a vast 
ilthough it would be casy to cxavec 
V aluc, S neve rthele , oveted by every C: 


in Europe 


phrase 


by way 


ol the hur 


England upon Egypt has bee 
the events of the war 
vital river in stible 


irres 
tecrtiory 
When tate uf 
-at Powe 
and he went on to ridicule the popular idea 
that the war had been waged to avenge G 
who “was killed in fau és 


An equally clear glimpse of the mind of 


“don, 
wal 

the 
imperialist who is now Prime Minister of 
Britain by his slighting refereace to 
the tund then newly raised to found the 
Memorial College in Khartoum 

difficult: to 
satisfaction 
blessing 


classi 
is alforded 
Gordon 


1S regard the scheme 

Education has 
in India. Neither is it o 
abject races Eoek 
Phose in the enthusiasm of (the 

ve their money must not expose then 
disappointinent by expecting that the 
Coll going to exert a powerful 
of Sudan l 
acto 


iamixed 


} 1 
utogether a 


no 


ftom to teacl the n languag 


! who, 


tu 


pice. is 


the 


Churchill was utterly wrong Che Colk 
1a highly significant ta It ha 
the Sudan from that extreme shortage of 
vhich makes th to 
© hazardous in countries 
produced an intelheentsia who may 
vied without any of the depreciation 
ittaching to the word: an intelligentsia small in 
teed, but large enough and e ‘nough in 
! ition be able to loo 
ind impatience to 
wer now about to cur h 
anong others, Mr. Mekki Abba bas 
village cast of the Blue Nile, a icacher of & 
weekly 1 Ww, a director of the 
ially 
Ment the 
otton irrigation schem 
a book winch, with us t 


} _ 
has be tor 


ron Lange sell 
SOTTIC 


ul 
sometine 


sO 


permeaced 
menistt tw 
‘quanimity 


edtior ¢ 1 
G 
dev 


vreat 


Zia Board responsible iQ 


among 5.000) tenants 


growing 

tuthor of 

rraphy, appendices, fooin 

teels satusfactori] 

theme of DOOK 

The Dispute Ov 

murmur, LS84-195] importance 
Oherently lor the first view 

three-cornered relationship which is neul 


pro-British but 


Sud incse 


lik 


ec a wi 


he 


time a 


plian distinctivel 


nor pro-Egyy 


Until quite recently, there could not have been 
such a view The Sudan was not a nation. It 
has been called an accidental administrative area 
Within that area are widely diverse peoples and 
of life Yet any proposal now for a 
“logical” partition of the Sudan—its northern, 
“Arab” part to go to Egypt, southern, 


modes 


its 
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“Central African” part to be joined with Ugand 


tt Uganda were willin would be completely 
unrealistic and indeed unthinkable. The Le 
tive Assembly in Khartoum first met only in 1950. 
lis very existence, even though it is boycotted by 
he pro-Egypnian political elements, must already 
surengthened the sense of Sudanese naiion 
hood: the primitive Nilotic tribes of the south 
ire represented in it and their members have, says 
Mr. Abbas, “ proved that they were a match for 
the northerners.” 

is clear, indeed, that the so-called “ 
e in effect, il in inteniton, 4 
le et Which earned for the British 
eration educated 


ive 


southern 
not version 
mpera 
the resentment of 
Sudanese, has been offically 
still to be tound in the cutlool 
of some British officials and 
ionanes in the south; but T cannot believe 

at there is the slightest risk that any British 
Government would now contemplate partition, as 
Abbas seems half to suspect in an appendix 
ind not the leasi 

part of a singularly objective book 
anxiety felt by some British friends of 
the Sudan is whether, after independence 1s 
cured, the politically dominant north will 
unselfish to maintain in the scuth the 

high administrative standards set by the British 
District Commissioners and to spend, without any 
ospect of quick dividends, the large sum 
ne ded tor economic development in the 
(Why have British spent more ? 

From this point of view, tt might have been bette: 
for the south, certainly since 1945, if the Sudan 
had been under the Colonial Office The answer 
may be threctold 1) the Umma 
arty’s policy of continuing the caxisting pro- 
of “ Sudanisation ’’—i.e., 
rvices oO British official 
international aid to a 
the north ts 
Abbas, tor much 
interested in the 
people controlling 


imi 

rihera reversed 
: are 

ition 


face nuouit 


onvei 


vil 
vhich is the only controversial 
tiny 


Che only 


oe 


ufhcrently 


ol 


not the 


> this anxiety 


i 
P 


yramme retaining tne 


Tike ire 


notably 


present until 


due to (2) 
‘backward area”; 
te south, Mr. 
reason that Egypt 1 

n't other 
vater 

Mr. Abbas deals amply both with the historical 
background and with the complex constitutional 
ispects of the Anglo-Egyptian dispute. He is fau 
to both parties, and is always readable; which ts 
than can me constitutional 
history He traces the story from the 
onquest of the Sudan in 1820 by Mohammed Alt 
Pasha, “that great ambitious Anatolian, described 
by some historian the son of an Alt 
lobacconist later established himself 
ruler of Egypr under the Ottoman Sultan,” down 
o the Morrison proposals of October, 1951, which 
he regards as essentially far Gif the International 
rein Unted 


retire, 
interested in 
the same 
Sudan—it 


Nile 


(3 


says 


want 1S 


rore be said of 


orizinal 


"muah 


Commission proposed th were a | 
Nations Comission 

The publishers ot 
fortunate it 
il M 


The Sudan Question ave 

could not have been more 
Margery Perham claims in 

the first book to be 


‘ autho: I 


topieat 
is lso, 
fia 
Sudan t 
“dent 


CLIO HERSELF 
of History. 
h Ham ! | 


Avenues 
H i” 


Greatness m a historian 
nbine detailed scholars! 
of evidence about 

sudden illuminating generali 

eader insight into a whole epoch 
rion (and probably by any 

Namiecr is a great historian 

justified in reprinting his es iona 

and most of them contain inter 
ind surprising reflections, and some are, in tact; 
pieces of exact scholarship. It is tascinating, for 
instance, to the way in which Pr 

Namier proves the worthlessness torical 

ource of the memoirs of Kuhimann, the German 

diplomatist who was Foreign Minister for a shoct 
in 1917-18 This was a book which had 


ion that 
By this crite 
other Protesser 
H is tl 


’VS, OK 


veretore 
{ pieces 
for 


reviews, “Sting 


sec otessor 


hi 


as a 


time 
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been described by one respectable critic as 
great historical importance”; and 
Namicr proceeds quietly and methodically to 

nolish this claim Dates are checked; the 
origina! documents are looked up; other sources 
msuited; and soberly, clearly and carefully, 
Namier builds up his case. The professional 
historian will be grateful to him for the trouble 

has been saved; the general reader will enjoy 
the forensic skill with which the case 
Kuhlmann is presented 


« of 


Professor 


ire 


against 
essays touch on most of the subject 
in which Professor Namier has 
18th-century English politics; the 
1848; Parliament and = general 
nong other topic: Professor Namict 
Editors of the newly planned 

of Parliament, and his interest ranges 
Elizabethan Parliament to vear § 


and 
made his 
Nutior of 
ions, a 
one of the 
trom the last 
elections 

Phen are 
his philosophy of 


there two in which he 
history; one is reprinted irom 
recent number of History Today; the 
hort on Toynbee—a tribute to tl 
of another writer whose methods and achievement 
are very from his own. Professor 
Namuer’s general views on history are much what 
one would expect from his work is con- 
cerned with “concrete events fixed in time and 
pace, and their grounding in the thoughts and 
ieelings of men—not things universal and general- 
ised.” - Yet it cannot ignore general ideas and 
ophical concepts: “ Caught in the perennial 


essays States 
other is a 
essay work 


different 


histor 


phil 
tangle of moods, ideas and reality, man plays with 
them and they play with him.” Thus Professor 
Namier is ready to use anything that comes to 
hand to help him acquire an understanding of 
the way in which things happened, or rather, for 
this is “the crowning attainment of historical 
study,” an “ intuitive understanding of how things 
do not happen.” And in pursuit of this under- 
standing, Professor Namier would probably be 
ready to make discreet use of all the auxiliary 
sciences which older historians have recognised 
and to add new ones, such as psychoanalysis, to 
them. This whole essay, with its combination of 
empiricism and imagination, its admirable prose 
style and its occasional good epigrams (“A dilet- 
tante is one who takes himself more seriously than 
his work”), is typical of the author at his best 
Essays of this kind inevitably vary in import 
ance and quality, and not all are as substantial 
is the one on “ History,” the review of Kuhlmann, 
or the on “Nationality and Liberty,” 
written for the centenary of the revolution of 1848 
Certain consistent attitudes, however, give a sort 
of unity to the volume: the author ts a Conserva 
tive, because he believes that freedom is best 
secured in “the self-contained community with a 
xauionality,” and he implies that where 
they should be preserved. But he 
ds characteristically that “it serves no purpose 
to expostulate with history: on ne fait pas le 
procés aux revolutions nor to any other historical 
phenomena.” The only procés one can make is 
history: “the foremost task of 
honest to discredit and drive out its 
futile or dishonest varieties.” In his earlier work 
he has reformed radically our previous ideas about 
l&th-century politics in England and debunked 
the old Whig legends by patient research. He 
has begun to expose the Liberal legends about 
1848 in Germany But if there Tory 
istoriography in this country, he would be just 
as ruthless in exposing that 


essay 


historical 


such 


exist 


wainst wrong 


history 1s 


were a 


A collection of articles reveals 
well as 


an author's pet 
his general beliefs 
Namuer believes in collective research, for instance 
the best organisers of it in 
England); he dislikes the standard English histori 
form—the hiography. He sympathises with 
he dishkes Germans. But as he him- 
self says, “history 1s necessarily subjective 
and individual, conditioned by the interest and 
vision of the historian. His interest if intense and 
is contagious ” There is no doubt 
the interest of this collection 

JAMES JOLI 


themes Professor 


one of 


and he 1s 


cal 
Zionism 


Sincere 
about 


ST. CUTHBERT TO HENSLEY HENSON 
Durham. By Sik TIMOTHY Is 


Hal 18s. each. 


EpvEN. 2 vol 


\ young art historian from Germany, now 
I] was ceived in a remarkable 
use imthe close at Durham. His hostat dinner was 
librarian, a long, thin, fastidious man. Every 
in the house was 1, the learning, the 


good 


tu US, Tee 


wine; and he came away awed somewhat by 


ngland, even of the Thirties, where even hbra 
of a cathedral lived tn such cultivated splen- 
However, the hbrarian 
who was almost 


was John Meade 
a milhonaire, 
a medievalist, in 


in one ol 
the other an 
alist of the North, a maker of armaments 
ry would have fitted well in Sir 

k, written in a 
contrasts 
now, 


yf 
ol 


beings indus- 
The 
Timothy Eden’s 
the 
and fate of his county, the past and the 
vreen and the blasted, 
in a park and a belch 
writes, alongside. 


sharp consciousness of 
the the broken paws 
a iton 
Timothy 

How can you compile a county book about 
Durham without being more in the past than the 
presente So this is not the ordinary county book 
derived from the pictorial sentiments of Birket 
Foster and from a dip or two into the county 
histories; nor is it written by an ordinary man 
lt Durham in childhood, youth, manhood and 
the beastliness of old age, the shadow of which is 
thrown backward all the while; Durham from the 
tell to the pit, and from St. Cuthbert (though the 
two linkages are scarcely parallel) to Hensley 
Henson 

Sir ‘Timothy Eden is like his father, Sir William 
den (whose character and opinions he described 
with such balance in The Tribulations of a Baronet), 
in dishking our kind of world and its motives 
Kindler and less egotistical, he does not sweep 
ugly tiowers in their pots to the greenhouse floor, 
or curse in the street at ugly buildings, but his 
attitudes are firm. He quotes from a letter to Tix 
Zimes on the investment of millions in Durham 
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tells the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham that their repainting and regilding 1s like 
the painting of a to make it look like a 
young girl If he wishes to imply the Durham: 
of now and then, he t with direct in 
directness, centuries of the 
Conyers tamily ancestor 
Durham worms) during which their wivi 
daughters ** dabbled their white feet in the Tex 
He 1s a dab at picturing a time in its a plus 6 of 
culture and poverry, justice and injustice, prett: 
and placong, for instance, the 
who on their engagement sat in the wishing 
chairs at Finchale and at Jarrow to pray for bonn 
children, with the parson who declared trom his 
pulpit “* J have but one whore in my congregation, 
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to explode into World War III 


is no risk in exposing it 


Digs into the roots, machinations and intrigues of a conflict which threatens 
The kind ol study of war propaganda 
which does not usually appear until years afler a war is 
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‘The most spirited of Dr. Malan's opponents 
should 


Banned in Cape Town 


has written a book as challenging as we 
expect from him 
book will its way all over the Englist 
speaking world, It is awise book 
who wrote it 
struggles against reaction, a constructive 
thinker’.—H. N. Brailsford (New Statesman). |5s 
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brillant re-thinking of socialist theory 
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read by all students of politics, Liberals 
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What You Say, 
How You Say it, 
Can Make You More 


Popular And Successful 


A well-known publisher reports there is a 
simple technique everyday conversation 
which can pay you real dividends in both social 
and professional advaacement and works like 
mavic to give you added poise, self-confidence, 
and greater popularity. The detatls of 
mcthod are described in a fascinating booklet, 
* Adventures in Conversation,’ 


ol 


this 


semt tree on 
request 

According to this publisher, many people do 
not realise how much they could influence others 
simply by what they say and how they say it. 

‘hether in business, at social functions, or even 
in casual conversations with new acquaintances, 
there are ways in which you can make a good 
Impression every time you talk 

‘Lo acquaint more ceaders of this paper with 
the easy-to-follow rules lor developing skill in 
everyday conversatioa, the 
printed full details of their mferesting sell- 
training method in a 24-pige booklet which will 
be sent free to anyone who requests it, The 
address is: Conversation Studies (Dept. NSN 
CS2), Marple, Cheshire. 
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whereupon everybody ducked and he added “I 
think I have nothing else but whores.” 

He can be admirably and pictorially curt— 
on West Hartlepool and the moment when “a 
huge modern fungus ”’ sprouted from its medie- 
val sides 

vf this deer 
t by the sea, this lovely land which not so long 
was “ diapered in summer with the buract-rose 
and the purple blossoms of sea-fiiritt and crane’s- 
bill * 


Such ts the strange and varied history 
flores 
va 


It reached its fruition in exports and imports of 
over two and a half million pounds a year and 
the noise of riveting round the old church of 
St. Hilda. If he does not like Impertal Chemical 
Indu tries, ~ pioneers ot progress, whose enor- 
mous factory at Billingham has, in the uphtung 
words of the Board of Trade, * turned a barren 
trea ot a thousand acres into a mighty centre of 
the chemical industry’ ’’, he does not equivocate 
It he dislikes democracy, he 
for himself, and isn’t one of those whose shadows 
even are always lifting their hats 
So his book, even with occasional silly or senti 
menial patches, comes always out of himself, ts at 
times eloquent and is nearly always disarming, a 
museum of the dead (though he dislikes niuseums) 
infused with life, from St. Cuthbert again to that 
intellectually and whiggishly well-sharpened 
Heisley Henson, whose Retrospect of an Unimport- 
mt Life Sie ‘Timothy includes among “* the 
greatestand most human memorrs in our language’ 
Lhe unprofessional writer who can write has great 
uivantages over the professional. He 1s more in 
his writing, ha be in love and 
with his subject, so this happens to be one 
‘ ¢ now uncommon books of people and place 
which are mere fulfilments of a publisher’s 
contract. One Eden treasured drawings by Degas 
while the ot bis kind scrambled the 
falsity by Leighton. Another Eden in 
s the love and the dismay. This ts nota local 
It is reading tor thos ha 
durham and may never intend to see it 
GEOPPREY 
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il comment and interpretation 
excellent photographs 
bibliography, but no index 
\t exghteen months Viki, th 
e, Was remarkably similar in 
+ child of the same age. She solved simple test 
fed herself with a spoon, often re- 
sponded correctly to the command “Not” and 
played with toys in ways typical of an eightcen- 
month child. She already, however, display 
m excessive physical strength and activity, anc 
: corresponding lack of that most human socia 
characterisuc—restraint. The complexity of her 
Was striking: she teased her 
parents, took advantage of Mrs. Haves but 
more responsive to the orders ot Mr. Haves 
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behaved in a very affectionate way, and kissed not 
only her foster-parents but also sometimes chil- 
dren, other animals and dolls. She also played 
“imaginative games”; there was a strange period 
when she regularly behaved as if she were pulling 
\ pull-toy, even to getting it caught and having to 
f it by manipulating the imaginary string; she 
had, of course, already had much experience of 
tual pull-toys 
Che plasticity of ape behaviour is illustrated by 
1 comparison of Viki’s behaviour with that of a 
wed chimpanzee. Both in problem-solving and 
social behaviour among people, Viki was far 
uperior; on the other hand, she ignored adult 
chimpanzees when she met them, and seemed to 
fear young ones. Innate or instinctive behaviour, 
in fact, plays a relatively small part in ape, as in 
human, development. Among Viki’s innate per 
formances were her acrobatics, and a small 
number of “reflex noises.” There was nothing 
resembling the babbling of a human infant—that 
unportant precursor of speech 
The gulf between ape and 
widen markedly after eighteen months 
human child commonly 
words which he can use correctly 
years, was with great difficulty 
three: Mama, papa and cup 
human with aphasia due to a major deficiency ol 
brain tissue. Her emotional development at that 
ize was much more nearly human than her intel- 
lectual equipment 
Phis unsurprising conclusion is the main fruit, 
so far, of the scientific side of the inquiry. Natur 
illy, once the story reached the press, there wa 
the inevitable proliferation of ballyhoo 
The Washington Siar carmed a humorous 
editorial enutled “ We Don't Need Talking Apes.” 
From then on whenever we took 9 trip with 
uw “talking ape,” we could expect to ur name 
im print In general our reaction to publicity 
has been to agree with the man who said w 
need talking apes. Nor do we really need talking 
editorial writers, but bot! lining and 
cen too seriously 


useful if they 
Many readers will no doubt take Mrs. Hayes 
word and enjoy her disarming account ot 
t unique household, her sympathetic portrayal of 
Vikt’s personality, and the sketches of its impact 
wi a variety of human beings. We learn at the 
id that the experiment ts being continued, and 
that a grant has been made for a research assistant 
presumably to double the parts of Nanny and 
iumimal psychologist. Apart from its role as con- 
emporary entertainment, the book may per- 
haps provide material for social historians 
w North America. 
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NEW NOVELS 

The Inspector of Ruins. By 
Wetdenfeld & Nicclsor Li 
Chis is the Hour By Lio» 

Hutchinson. 15 

The Desert in the Heart. 

FY nish Ham for 12 


FLSA 
64 


Ry 


This Day’s Madness. 
Home & Van Tha 

It is impossible to nember the su 
194 the Year One of modern history 
thinking of the poetry of 

mleur de incendie au . ; 

ind “Fe n’oubherai jamais les lilas mi les >,” 

ul all the other lines that hold 
beauty of an ending world, and 
i state of créve-coeur, and in contemplation of the 
-yes of his wife, Elsa Triolet. Les Yeux d’Elsa 
it is profoundly disconcerting to find oneseli, now, 
looking not at, but through them, to discover that 
they are not only an object, but an organ of vision; 
that they are desperate, iromic, cynical, and in the 
end compassionate; that, in fact ilmost 
everything, except the future 

The predicament of the hero of her novei is, as 
he puts it, that he has lost his past. He puts it 
in a great many other ways, too. Antonin Blond 
spends much of autobiography in. finding 


nmer 


Wilti 


the piercing 


Were written in 


they see 


his 




















The New 
synonyms for his condition, in repeating, like 
Wagner’s Siegfried, the story of the past he has 
lost. He has returned to Paris from a concentra- 
tron camp, to find his wife, his friends, his world 
all gone. He decides to join the crowd, to 
“become invisible,” to be “the Unknown Man, 
a bigger thing, it stands for more people, than the 
Unknown Soldier.” He lives, platonically, in the 
lodge of a widowed concierge, and spends his 
nights less platonically with the clairvoyant 
upstaurs, or with the many other mistresses avail 
able to a “man without a face.” He is exploited 
by an all-night chemist, to whose shop come 
fantastic symbols of ruined France, bleeding, sick, 
or in quest of ether. There is an interestingly 
devised time-lag between Antonin’s manifestoc 
and the reader’s adhesion to them; we find our 
selves pitying him some time after he _ pities 
himself, belatedly accepting his comic despair a 
a valid comment on the world’s persistent hope 
“IT was gravely lacking in common sense, but | 
was only slightly wounded,” he says of his wat 
service; “nowadays I'm only slightly lacking in 
common sense, and my wound ts mortal.” And 
when at last he renounces his false identification 
of freedom and solitude, realises that any indi 
vidual has absolute liberty at any time to declare 
the millennium and the brotherhood of man, he 
is ncontinently run over by a taxi, “at a point 
other than a crossing for pedestrians.” He has 
done all he can for his readers, the rest is up to 
them 
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This gay little, fey little study of the picaresque 

om the cold peace is not wanting in analogies. It 
is Sartre’s formidable tetralogy rewritten, with 
most of its implications preserved, as a light 
comedy. Its central episode and symbol, when 
Antonin becomes an inspector of German ruin 
to a millionaire who has bought up all the ruir 
in Europe (“ Make them respect you,” says his 
boss, “don’t forget that the ruins you are going 
to inspect are our ruins—At was either we or ow 
Allies who created them, they belong to us”), 
a mimiature parody of Gogol’s Dead Souls. And 
in its proliferation of the real fantasy that leap 
into stark visibility when everyday life is floodlit 
by an intolerable and inescapable historic situa 
tion, The Inspector of Ruims recalls our own Eng 
lish Shaving through the Blitz. The translation, 
by Norman Cameron, has the quality one most 
desires and least expects in a rendering from an 
original that deserves it—namely, style 

It is now twenty years and more since, some of 
us in our schooldays, we all read Jew Suss and 
The Ugly Duchess; and we received, perhaps for 
the first time, an umpression of history as a 
country thronged with people and things in 
violent and subtle interaction, a moving continent 
larger than the always-stationary present can ever 
be, a world in ume. If one met them again now, 
would they have fallen flat, with one’s own ageing 
as much as with their own, like Nada the Lily, o1 
The White Company? Probably not; Dr. 
Feuchtwanger’s new novel, at least, is a very long, 
fine and fascinating historical romance in the 
grand manner, German in thoroughness, Jewish 
in brilliance, international in good-will. The 
place is Spain in the 1790s, the hero Goya in his 
forties, creating his best pictures, becoming the 
lover of the Duchess of Alba, whom he painted 
naked and clothed as La Maja, and being 
punished with deafness and fear of insanity, As 
a complete picture of every corner and stratum ot 
Spain This ts the Hour attempts, deliberately and, 
on its lower plane, not unsuccessfully, to follow 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. There is space 
in its enormous length for significant and living 
detail, for a wonderful deployment of historical 
change, political intrigue, and shifting relation 
ships between multitudes of characters. Dr. 
Feuchtwanger ends each section with lyrical or 
reflective verses in  unrhymed = ecight-syllable 
trochees, in the manner of Heine; and that is a 
most interesting and effective innovation. This is 
the Hour seems to me one of the few historical 
novels in recent years worth taking seriously 


The Desert in the Heart is an energetic Aus- 
tralian first novel that does what it sets out to do 


it creates real-secming characters, sets them m 
conflict, and relates the clear-cut panorama of a 
small town between the wars to a dim background 
of eternity and first principles. A strike «5 made 
and broken; the wicked fight the good and win, 
while the hypocrites (known as “ wowsers "’) cheer 
them on, and the well-meaning face both ways 
The love-making, humour and drinking have the 
special nuance of difference that comes of a 
country where people walk upside-down, and 
licensing-hours end at six; so, too, has the lan 
guage, Australian is not merely a form of 
Cockney in which trousers are called pants, a 
dialect of American in which “bloody” is a 
swear-word. It is a separate language, with a 
unique bite and rhythm, which occasionally gives 
us a Norman Lindsay or a Peter Gladwin, and onc 
day will produce its own Hemingway. 

This Day's Madness is an acceptable thriller 
tantasy about an elderly solicitor who is interested 
in Central American history and finds himself 
making it. This rise of this vain litth man from 
tourist to Leader of the fictitious republic ol 
Costazuela, his climb over unnoticed double- 
crosses and ignored counter-plots, presents an 
umusing and curiously touching spectacle But 
there is, or should be, a well-known proverb for 
novelists—look after the minor characters, and the 
major characters will look after themselves. Mar 
Dewhurst will become a welcome and awaited 
artist in his chosen form, if he will devove more 
attention to hangers-on (by not allowing them to 
drop off), and to transitional passages, and to 
pelling. GEORGE D. PAINTER 


ANGLO-IRISH 


Dr. E. (. Somerville: A BioGrapny. By 
GERALDINE CUMMINS. Dakers. 21s 

Edith Somerville and her collaborator Martin 
Ross were brilliant members of the brilliant race 
known as the Anglo-Irish, who, in fact, are 
neither the one nor the other, and who nowadays 
seldom feel anywhere quite at home, except on 
the back of a horse. Among the true Gaels they 
pass for aliens, even interlopers, until the moment 
when they cover themselves with glory and their 
achievement can be quietly collected and used for 
the ends of national advertisement. In England 
people want to know how it is they manage to 
speak without a brogue. If as a rule their loyalty 
is sull to the Crown, their affection is to their 
native land, an the Balkan intricacies of whose 
domestic arrangements there is, however, no 
place for them. Leaders with no one to lead, 
they continue living in their large, dilapidated 
houses and while away the time in hunting, fishing 
and shooting, models of eccentricity and extrava- 
gance. 

In her long life of ninety years Edith Somer- 
ville saw her world gradually pass away to be 
replaced by a new and unsatisfactory one; but 
she was not shaken. Apart from a nip of frost 
in her pen when she touches on the vulgarity 
of the rising Irish middle class, there is little in 
her writing to indicate either resentment or dis 
approval. To the end she was the lady of the 
Big House, generous, indomitable, fastidiou 
loving and loyal to “ her people,’ whose returning 
love and loyalty, in the Big House tradition, she 
took for granted. ‘To the end she knew exactly 
what was what. “I’m not terribly taken with 
what you say of Mr. Jacob,”’ she wrote, concerning 
a theatrical producer who wanted to make 
‘A Horse! A Horse! into a musical play 
* Has he any pretensions to being a gentleman ? ’ 
But the slightly stuffy Master of Foxhounds, the 
half-educated aristocrat, together with her cousin 
produced masterpieces like The Real Charlott 
and The Remimscences of an Trish R.M. When 
they began writing there were raised eyebrows in 
the Family. A certain * Louisa”? had written 
books, to be sure ; but “* Louisa’’ was married 
It is appalling to think that if the Family had 
been a litthe more resolute, or the girls a little 
less so, Flurry Knox and his grandmother might 
never have seen the day 
Miss Cummins has written a sympathetic and 
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This book contains true stories of 
people who found themselves faced 
with problems. They were ordinary 
people and their problems were the 
kind many people might face—but 
they were unable to them 
themselve: Dr, Chesser tells their 
storics and shows how they wer 
helped and what finally happened 
to them. 
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admiring tribute to her old friend ; but she might 
have done her better service if she had frankly 
described it as a personal memoir rather than a 
biography, and had considerably shortened it. 
There are many pleasant touches and one delicious 
anecdote but for which I would have said the 
book was over-priced. It concerns an English 
lady who had ordered a taxi to take her to the 
boat for England: the taxi arrived, as Irish taxis 
will, too late for this : but the provoked lady was 
immediately silenced by the driver’s mother. 
“Let it be a lesson to you, Miss Gibbes,” she 
said, in simple and dignified reproof, ‘‘ not to 
trust us in future. Let it be a good lesson to you.”’ 

For the soul of Ireland in a nutshell a guinea is 
not too much, for the practical value of the lesson 
itself, not nearly enough. But if Miss Cummins 
were really writing a biography, material should 
have been gathered wider afield. There must, 
for example, be many more important and 
interesting letters of Dr. Somerville in existence 
than the hasty and rather schoolgirlish jottings 
with which she too often pads her text. Again, 
a chapter headed ** Moore and Sargent ”’ arouses 
our eager expectation, and it is disappointing to 
find both these celebrities dismissed in eleven 
lines. We learn with litthe surprise that Moore 
once made an indecent remark in front ot Dr. 
Somerville and with even less surprise that she 
promptly left the room. ‘The book is rambling 
ind repetitious, the writing often hasty and 
slipshod ; but the portrait of a grand old lady 
does emerge uncertainly from its pages, and the 
author makes it clear in a modest postscript that 
she had not hoped for more. 
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SEVEN FRENCH POETS 

Contemporary French Poetry. By Joseri 
Cutart. Manchester University Press. 12s. 6d 

M. Chiari’s book is not a general 
contemporary French poetry—as the title may 
suggest—but a collection of essays on seven 
poets: Valéry, and MM. Claudel, Supervielle, 
Eluard, Perse, Emmanuel and Michaux. If these 
essays have a unity, it is that of M. Chiari’s 
approach—not the specious unity 


survey of 


of “ trends ”’ and other convenient classifications ; 
Eliot’s words in the toreword: “ we 
I think speak of the present situation of 
French poetry as corresponding to a crisis of 
prosody With the exception of the minor 
Surrealists, to whom the writer devotes an 
additional chapter, no two contemporary poets of 


| any importance can be assumed to have a common 


basis of philosophy, experience or technique 
M. Chiari, therefore, was justified in confining his 
general remarks to the introductory and con 
cluding chapters; but it is only fair to warn 
adherents of the New Criticism that he makes no 
bones about his subjectivity. He not only believes, 
but is honest enough to declare, that “ any 
critical appreciation of a work of art can only be, 
in the end, a personal statement ot 
and dislikes.”’ 

Believing that the form and content of a poem 
are indivisible, he provides little technical analysis 
of single poems, but, by quotation and comment, 
attempts to convey something of the wholeness 
underlying each poet’s work. Himself a poet, he 
has the gift of momentarily entering into another 
man’s vision, of suspending disbelief and seeing 
each poet’s problems as that poet might see them ; 
his excellences, in short, are those deriving from 

ympathy and from the implicit conviction that, 
as Mr. Eliot writes in his foreword, * without 
poetry civilisation cannot flourish.” M. Chiari’s 
debt to Mr, Eliot’s critical works is considerable ; 
but he has not made the common mistake of 
attributing to Mr, Eliot’s passionately personal 
criticism the supra-personal validity of dogma. 

It follows from the nature of M. Chiari’s 
ipproach that the best essays in this book are 
those on the poets who appeal to him most: they 
are Valery and MM. Supervielle, Emmanuel and 
Eluard. His sympathy with M. Claudel is, to put 


»? ke 
one’s likes 
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it mildly, imperfect ; perhaps he would have done 
better to substitute an essay on Apollinaire, on 
the almost entirely neglected Milosz or on any 
other of the important poets omitted from this 
book. In the case of M. Claudel, M. Chiari can 
be blatantly unjust ; thus, on page 75 he denies 
him the right to use the perfectly straightforward 
simile of the two strong men carrying a sheep 
strung to a pole, by remarking: “* Les deux 
honunes forts’; one is Claudel, the other is 
difficult to find. It might stand for the symbol of 
God.” There is no reason for supposing that the 
two men intended to be anything but what 
they are said to be. Such a comment, however, i 
anything but typical of M. Chiari’s manner ; it 
was due to a temporary—and understandable— 
exasperation with his subject. What is remarkable 
about his book as a whole is the wide scope of his 
comprehension and sympathy 
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SHORTER REVIEWS 

Botteghe Oscure IX. Hamish Hamilton. 105. 6d. 

It is good news that the firm of Hamish Hamilton 
is now handling the distribution of Botteghe Oscure, 
for this periodical deserves to be much better known 
in England. Nothing produced here can be 
pared with ic in scope, variety and beauty of format 
Published in Rome, nearly 500 pages 

devoted to writing France, Italy, 
England and the United States, contributions appear 
ing in their original languages. In this ninth number, 
there are also pieces originally written in 
German which, surely rather unnecessarily, have been 
into French; the 
Kassner’s L’Agonie de Piaton 
rlish section this time is particularly strong 
There is the central poem of Mr. W. R 
Rodgers’s new book; Mr. Ronald Bottrall’s Natural 
Order develops its theme with brilliant ec ind 
Mr. ( Madge’s Ballads, intrinsically subtle 
nevertheless haunt as genuine ballads do. Mr. Dylan 
net a poem but “a piece for 


com 
each issue of 


creative from 


several 


translated 
is Rudolf 
The En 


In poetry 


most important of these 


onomy, 
harles 


contributes 
which might well be effective on 
avowedly provisional title, Llareggub, 
cryptic if read backwards. One of the 
Botteghe that it 
of verse Or prose, 


Thomas 
radio perhaps,” the 
ur Its 
ippears less 
Oscure is does not 


great merits of 


confine itself to snippets but devotes 
as much as thirty or forty pages to a single piece of 
writing. Franco Fortini’s Sere in Val 
dossola, Gino Bacchetti’s I! Magazzino, Pearl Kazin’ 
The Jester, and the impressive story by James Agee 
are all of considerable length. This liberality of 
space is encouraging not only to creative but 
to readers who want not merely to sip but to savour 
ut lei 


imaginative 


writers, 


ure and evaluate 


Around Britain with Bon Viveur. Le/miann. 12s, 6d. 
brace 


avts, the 


Setting out four-handed—the author ts a 
of journalists—in pursuit of that rarissinia 
good hotel, Bon Viveur has returned with an impre 
sive list of 132 in which both food and hospitality 
commendable standards. Miss Frances Dale and 
husband, Mr. John Cradock, ranged from Cornwall to 
the Highlands, anonymous and heavily 
disguised, indomitably ordering Tio Pepe and asking 
s and find- 

universal 


reach 
her 


sometimes 


for late meals, suffering squalid discomfort 
ing unexpected delights, exploding the 
excuse of the Catering Wages Act and discovering that 
crawfish, unboiled, are capable of barking like dogs. 
Cheir splendours and 
miseries is served with a pleasing of anecdote 
and description. Nothing could be more to the 
than their advice that Yorkshire pudding should re 
semble “cuts off a giant golden puff-ball, not wedges 
from a section of damp flannel’’. But it ts 
find that their lists of traditional 
have been lifted without acknowledgement from 
Messrs. Whitbread’s handbook on the that 
they appear to think that an apricock is a bird and that 
there is a college at Oxford named Magdalene. These 
inaccuracies breed suspicion, which is unhappily in- 
creased when the authors venture into French. While 
upbraiding provincial hoteliers for their struggles with 
that language, the ey permit themselves such 
distressing solecisms as “* Poui/ly Fuissée”’, “* spinach a 
la créme”’, and Before this book 


account of gastronomic 
Sauce 


point 


a shock to 


dishes seem to 


subject, 


consomme natur 
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runs into any further editions, which it deserves to do, 
Miss Dale and Mr. Cradock might profitably spend 
a quiet evening with Larousse. 


Peasant Renaissance in Yugoslavia 1900-1950. 
By RutH Trouton. Routledge. 28s. 

Whatever the glories of our industrial civilisation, 
food remains the basic human need, and the peasant 
still holds the future in his hand. What happens to a 
traditional peasant society under the impact of modern 
conditions and ideas? The present study investigates 
this in detail for Yugoslavia in the last fifty years 
First, it describes “ pure *’ peasant society before the 
West broke in; then discusses Yugoslavia between the 
wars; and finally gives a rather glowing account of the 
peasants under Tito, 

Special attention is given to the way in which edu- 
cation is given to the villages. The argument is care- 
fully steered to the conclusion that Tito’s Yugoslavia 
has found a happy solution; and it 1s, of course, true 
that, because of the industrial backwardness of the 
country, the Communist leaders are mostly former 
school-teachers instead of industrial workers. All the 
same, the pattern is too beautiful to be altogether con 
vincing. Much of the book inevitably lacks precision; 
figures would tell more than phrases. ‘The Yugoslavs 
believe in miracles; and perhaps Tito has accomphshed 
one. But the sceptical Western observer will be inclined 
to think that, in Yugoslavia as elsewhere, the towns 
continue to exploit the country. Can education really 
be the substitute for a generous supply of industrial 
LOK ds ? 

The Oxford Junior Encyclopedia, Vol. VI. 
FARMING AND FISHERIES. Oxford. 30s, 

The usefulness of any reference book can only be 
tested over a reasonable long period of ume. But so 
far as one can judge without having read it through, 
the latest volume of the Oxford Jumor Encyclopaedia 
1s fully up to the standard of its predecessors. It deals 
not only with farming and fisheries but also with 
such related subjects as forestry, fur hunting, and 
gardening—all the articles in the 
arranged in a single index 


volume being 

This division of the encyclopadia into volumes 
dealing with separate departments of learning has 
some obvious advantages, but also some defects. For 
imstance, the excellent short 
ing” in Volume Six is not complete because the 
editors have decided that “ landscape gardening,’ un 
like flower gardening, is an art and must therefore be 
considered in the future Volume Twelve; and ther 
are other similar anomalies. The articles themselve 
seem to be clearly written, up to date, and tolerably 
cautious jin tone Vhe illustrations, both photo 
graphs and line-drawings are good in themselves and 
genuinely illustrative. 


‘History of Garde 


Solitary Confinement. By CuristopHEeR BuRNEY. 
Clerke & Cockeran. 9s, 6d. 

This is a book about four bare walls—“ the calcu 
lated degradation of a human dwelling-place "—and 
the strange adaptability of the human brain used 
objectively by its owner. Christopher Burney, on a 
secret mission in France, was captured by the Ger 
mans in August, 1942, and kept in solitary confine 
ment at Fresnes Prison, near Paris, for eighteen 
months. He was then moved to Buchenwald, about 
which he has already written. But few accounts of 
imprisonment have achieved this intensity of self 
observation or this enviable economy of description 

“Cogitauon,” Mr. Burney writes, “may have 
tailored these incidents to psychological ends,” but they 
have the simplicity of exact truth and of insignificant 
things which become poignant through the writer's 
heightened perception. One will not easily forget the 
snail smuggied in from the exercise vard and vainly 
tempted with little pieces of cabbage from the prson 
soup, the cracked bell which, shattering months of 
silence, suddenly began to toll the hours——“ a disaster 
of truly great proportions”—and the unwelcome 
tapping by the prisoner in the next cell, fouling the 
splendour of solitude with his “infantile code.” “The 
book is beautifully and sharply written, 
Gissing had written De Profundis—except that self 
pity never once obtrudes. Clear writing like this is 
the product of clear thinking; and it seems likely that, 
unul he loses his reason, the thinking of a man in 
solitary confinement has the sharp, white clarity of a 
plant half-grown in pitch darkness. 


as though 








GRAMOPHONE NOTES 
Miscellaneous Orchestral. WAGNER Sie giried 
Idyll (Philharmonia /Cantelli. DB 9746-7); Ditto 


and Haypn: Symphony No. 45, F sharp minor 
Stuttgart Chamber Orch. and Members of Suisse 
Romande / Miinchinger *LXT 2669) The 
secret of conducting the Stegfried Idyll is rela 
tively simple: take care of the wind and the 
strings will take care of themselves. Cantelli does 
not achieve this as well as Munchinger: his ver 
sion is certainly the best available on SP, and 
the Philharmonia strings are richer in tone and 
more individually beautiful than those of the 
Stuttgart orchestra; but time and again the shy 
bird voices, the horn calling from the forest, are 
overwhelmed by the strings. The LP perform- 
ance 1s in this respect ideal, and in all others 
more than adequate to the beauty of the music 
The “Farewell” Symphony is conducted and 
recorded with similar good judgment. In both 
pieces the horn playing is strikingly beautiful 
Desussy: La Mer (NBCSO/Toscanini. DB 
21453-5). Here is a performance which really 
makes one see and smell, as well as hear, the sea 
Phe detail stands out where it should, and the 
rest 1s a glorious welter of impressionist harmony 
The recording, despite patches of distortion 
especially on side 5), is easily the best granted 
» Toscanini since before the war. Still, the re 
cording of the Ansermet LP (Decca) remains 
superior, and those who possess the disc need not 
feel absolutely obliged to exchange it. STRAUSS 
Don Fuan Philharmonia/Karajan. LX 8920-1) 
A wonderfully vital performance, instinct with 
the slightly lurid sense of beauty for which the 
conductor ts famous. The tone quality is mostly 
very fine, but I do net find the strings quite as 
well recorded as in the recent set of Vill by the 
same forces MussorGsky: A Night on the 
Bare Mountain (Philharmonia/Malko. C 7914-5) 
Ir would be nice, for once, to hear this piece in 
the composer’s own version, which is said to 
differ very considerably from that of Rimsky 
Korsakov, used in this recording. ‘The perform- 
ance is adequate, but the tone uncomfortably 
pinched. I prefer the LSO/Coates set (Decca) 
Ihe fill-up to this issue—the Entracte from Act 4 
of Mussorgsky’s Khovanshchina—is much better 
recorded PCHAIKOVSKY Capriceio Italien 
Columbia Sym. Orch./Beecham. LX 8924-5 
Though somewhat too resonant, this recording 
must be praised for the sheer brilliance of the 
playing, which does everything possible to recom 
mend a pompous and ourmoded piece of musk 
The set seems to me preferable, by a narrow 
margin, to that of Kletzki (Col.). Nicotar: The 
Merry Wives of Windsor—Overture (Philhar- 
monia/Schuechter. DX 1827). A disappoint- 
ingly limp performance, ill recorded. The LPO/ 
Boult issue (DB 21223), though far from ideally 
recorded, is the best available. Also recom- 


mended: Rimsky-Korsakov: Russian Easter 
Festival Overture Philharmonia /Dobrowen 
C 7916-7 

Vocal. Complete operas Mozart Don 
Giovanni (Stabile /Pernerstorfer /Grob-Prandl / 
Handt / Konetzni /Poell / Heusser / Vienna Sym 
Orch. and State Opera Chorus/Swarowsky 


*HLP 2030. 4 discs); La Finta Giardiniera 
(Guillaume / Junker -Guiesen / Jenne / Plimacher 
Hohmann/Pfeifle, etc./Stuugart Radio Orch./ 
Reinhardt. *PLP 531. 3 discs); La Clemenza di 
Tito (Weikenmeier /Nentwig/Pliimacher /Man 


gold, etc./Stuttgart Radio Orch./Lund. *PLP 
550. 3 discs PURCELI Dido and Aeneas 
Houston /Leigh/Cuthill/Cummings, — etc./ Stuart 
Chamber Orch./Gregory. *PLP 546). Apart 


from Dido, the Vienna Don Giovanni is perhaps 
the most enjoyable of these issues. Mariano 
Stabile, freed from the necessity of projecting his 
voice, gives an astonishing performance, full of 
character and m dicuion quite excellent. The Don 
Ouravio of Herbert Handt is most musical, and a 
Donna Elvira Hilde Konetzni makes the most of 
her sensitive style, so that we agree to overlook 
the unsteadiness of her voice. The Donna Anna 
(Grob-Prandl) has a good solid organ, excellent 
in legato, but too heavy to cope with the agile 





PRACTICAL BOOKS 
ABOUT YOGA—The Complete Philosophy 


ond Twepress 

















7/0 net. Postage 6d 
lhis a hing anc ught-pioveking new book by Harvey Day 
shows how the re ctive of Yoga will clear the mind —increare 

c's pow f< ind fea Herein 
is explained: What ore a ga and Pood 

Yoga Breathing Yoga and Sleep -Yoga and the Emotions, ete. 
By Dr. HLRNHARD DETMAR 6 - met Vostage 64 
This book deals tully with both nervous disorders and hysteria 
their connection with organic disease, and their Ucatment by 
natural methods In addition—especially in cases of hysteria 
treatment by psychological means m examined (Chapters on 
insomnia, sex hie, gasicic and intestinal neuroses, constipation, 
ete., are included, 





HYPNOTISM MADE PRACTICAL 


By 7. LOUIS ORTON 6) met Postage 64 
By one of the toremost exponents of practical hypnotism, this book 
deals with the subject in the light of latest developments and ex 
periments. Herein m explained how to induce hypno the 
beneficial and curative value of this modern science 


YOUR MIND and how to use it 








SALES EXCEED 50,000 6) - net Postage 6d 
A conpplete course of self-instruction by W. J. I er, the foun- 
der of Pelmani« Yeals with all essential mental needs: cor 

centration, <cll-confidence, fears, inferiorit 1 gs, et it 
ofiers @ plan tor developing a traned mind at a tru tion of the 


usual Cost 


RELAX AND BE SUCCESSFUL 


By 7AS. HEWITT 36 net. Postage 44 
In this new book the author teaches the art of complete relaxation 
and energy conservation, the practice of which will restore 
build up reserves of nervous energy, thus resulting + 
dard of mental and bodily health 


HOW TO OBTAIN HEALTHY HAIR 


By 7. C. THOMSON 26 net 
SALES FPNCFED 58,000 





lostage Jd, 





Giving details of home treatment for Heir and Scalp disorders 
including Baldness, Dandrull, Alopecia, Falling Hane etc 
Obtamable through any bo rkeeller or direct (Pe ” 
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SOLITARY 
CONEFINE MEN! 
Christopher B 
HAROI D NICOLSON 
none who read it will ever forget 


it . | beg you to read this remarkable 
book ”"—0O. 


“7 7 
NANCY SPAIN 
the success story of the year 
moving and inspiring "—Dar/y |» pr 
JOHN CONNE L I 
has an austere beauty about it... which 
' 1 deeply respect and admire ”—1 W 
GUY RAMSEY 

“A book... which is, in the truest sense of an 
overworked adjective, unique” —/)u:/y 1 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 

a really remarkable book a Story 
of notable and outstanding courage.” 
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Company Meeting 
DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 





SUBSTANTIAL, INCREASE IN TURNOVER 





Mie fifty-third annual general meeting of the Dunlop 
Rubber Company, Limited, was held on June 9 in 
London 

Sir Clive Baillieu, K.B.E., C.M.G 
in the course of his speech, said 

One of the most important features of our Dunlop 
Group results fer the past year is the substantial in- 
crease in turnover which resulted in total sales for 
the year of £284 million. This represents a very large 
volume of sales, in fact the highest we have ever 
reached, and I think it right at the outset to emphasise 
that this directly causes or affects several other im- 
portant features of the Group’s position 

The total capital employed by the Group from all 
sources in order to achieve the turnover was £121 
million as at the close of the year—an increase of over 
£21 million on the preceding year's figure. That is a 
very large amount of capital to put to use in a group 
trading in so many countries as we do. The increase 
is due not only to the continued world inflation in 
1951 but also, and to a larger extent, to the increased 
quantities of goods required from the Group. It 
should be noted especially that the ratio of turnover 
to capital employed rose from 1.97 to 1 in 1950 to 
2.35 to | in 1951. 

‘The major item in the capital employed is in 
ventories, and at the 31st December last we had over 
£61 million invested in inventories in the Group as 
compared with £40 million the year before. When 
this total inventory is related to the turnover involved 
for the year you will, however, note that the ratio at 
21 per cent. of sales is not out of line with the 
previous year at 20 per cent. of sales. 

The increased Working Capital requirements 
created considerable financing problems during the 
year, You will recall that when we issued further 
shares in 1950, we stated that our Working Capital 
requirements consequent upon the high level and 
uncertainty of our raw material prices would be 
financed by temporary borrowing. Bills have been 
used to an increasing extent and these, together with 
Bank Loans and Overdrafts almost entirely Overseas 
have satistactorily met our requirements 

You will already have noted from the Directors’ 
Report that the ratio of profit to turnover declined 
from 9.2 per cent. in 1950 to 6.5 per cent. in 1951, 
both figures being gross before deduction of tax 

With the ever-increasing burden of taxation, which 
in 1951 absorbed 66 per cent. of the Group’s profit, 
what appears to be a reasonable profit margin betore 
taxation becomes almost dangerously low when taxa- 
tion has been provided, the percentage in 1951 being 
2.2 per cent. or Sd. in each £1 of sales 

I would like at this point to refer to one or two 
aspects of our general overseas business. We have 
had a good year abroad and by reference to the 
reports on the individual territories, which is in- 
eluded in the Report on Divisions and Subsidiary 
Companies, you will see that satisfactory profits have 
been earned over a wide field 

During the year it was decided to establish a tyre 
factory in Brazil, subject to satisfactory arrangements 
with the Brazilian Government, well as the 
approval of the Bank of England. A site has now 
been bought, and is being prepared 

In L9SL our general export business was at a high 
level,-but declined towards the end of the year. 
Whereas the artificial barriers to trade were being 
breached one by one in 1950 and the early part of 
(951, this trend has since been reversed. The return 
towards the bilateral balancing of trade accounts 
between countries, means inevitably a balance at a 
reduced level. This imposes limits on the country’s 
export business which do not lie in the power of 
industrial Companies to overcome. It is, therefore, 
much to be hoped that the country’s importance as a 
buyer of food and raw materials will reassert itself, 
> that a widening range of British manufactured 
goods may be sent to countries Which seem ready and 
ible to take similar goods from our Continental and 
other competitors. In the case of some countries 
trade is governed by trade agreements. While an 
exchange, for example, of food for fuel may be the 
dominating purpose of such an agreement, the 
trade in manufactured goods is of great 
importance to this country. Under these circum 
stances only the Government can open the way for 
the trader and one practical step towards this end 
might well be to make more specific references to 
individual groups of product, by name, in the body 
of trade agreements when they are negotiated 

Fhe report was adopted 


(the chairman), 
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demands of her two big arias. (On a new disc— 
LB 124—-Ljuba Welitsch gives the best modern 
performance of “Or sai, chi lonore,” though the 
recording is not quite clean.) The orchestral part 
is conducted with a nice ear for woodwind detail 
and the balance is quite good. La Finta 
Giardiniera is scarcely less enjoyable, though an 
efficient cast is marred by the flaccid style of 
Werner Hohmann as Belfiore. The opera suffers 
from being an uneasy mixture of buffa and seria, 
and, since the secco is (sensibly enough) omitted, 
the work is reduced to a succession of insuffi- 
ciently varied, though always charming, arias and 
ensembles, from which the madly siily plot 
scarcely emerges. The overture is rather heavily 
played, but the orchestra quickly improves. The 
Clemenza, on the other hand, can be recom- 
mended only to those who must have the music at 
any price. The performance is a very rough 
affair, which might just get by in a broadcast but 
cannot stand perpetuation. Hetty Plumacher is 
adequate, but the rest of the cast is not and as 
Titus, Albert Weikenmeier has a disagreeably 
bleating voice, continuously distorted by the 
recording. The chorus, too, is very feeble. Dido 
is happily an altogether different case. ‘This is 
indeed a most distinguished and lively show, with 
plenty of atmosphere and extremely well 
rehearsed. No female singer in any of these sets 
sustains her part as beautifully as the Dido, 
Eleanor Houston. This is definitely the best 
available version of the opera. Liszt: Kennst du 
das Land? (Ritchie. C 4168). Liszt’s setting of 
Mignon’s song is not among the best known and 
may not be in the finest taste; but it ts far from 
negligible and, when given the benefit of Mar- 
garet Ritchie's delicate art, its over-romantic style 
ceases to be offensive. Do not miss this beautiful 
record. Also highly recommended: Mozart: 
Das Kinderspiel; Der Zauberer; Die Zufrieden- 
heit; Warnung (Seefried. LX 1543); Verpt: 
Rigoletto—“ Parmi veder”; LEONCAVALLO: Pag- 
liacci—* Vesti la giubba” (Tucker. LX 1545); 
|. Srrauss: Der lustige Krieg—“Nur fiir Natur” 
Eine Nacht in Venedig—*“ Komm’ in die Gondel’” 
(Kunz. LX 1544). 
Epwarb SACKVILLE WEST 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 1,164 

Set by I. Bell 

A malicious xenophobe draws up a list of instruc- 
tions to tourists calculated to involve foreign visitors 
to England in the most embarrassing and unpleasant 
situations possible. For instance: Never attempt to 
tip a taxi-driver ; cheering is permitted in the public 
gallery of the House of Commons ; any passer-by 1s 
welcome to intervene in a game of cricket. The 
usual prizes are offered for the best set of six examples. 
Entries by June 24th. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 
Set by Richard Lister 
Prizes are offered for a congratulatory epigram, 
on his eightieth birthday, addressed either to 
**Max”’ or to Bertrand Russell. Not more than 
six lines. 


1,161 


Report by Richard Lister 
Wit, no doubt, is casier to deal gracefully with than 
mathematics ; so competitors were more generally 
successful with Max than with Bertrand Russell. 
Especially as, disappointingly, only the gentler 
Georgian or pre-Georgian techniques were attempted. 
Mr. Auden’s poems on people might, one would have 
thought, have suggested themselves as models. A 
few like P. M. and Pibwob tried a more frivolous 
tenc, the nearest success being Lakon’s faux naif : 
Once they lammed you, Now you're eighty 
They give consideration weighty 
To all you say. Their hearts are melted. 
Maybe an carl should not be belted. 
But neatness, point and clegance—these competitors 
can always supply, as the ten examples printed below 
demonstrate. A guinea each to the six asterisked. 
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*Wit, sharp, profound, but never weighty 
Still quickens pencil, pen and tongue. 
What though the years may add to eighty ? 
Whom the gods love die young. 
PITHECUS 


*Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 
Is hung with fruit along the bough 
But by the wide Ligurian bay 
Laurels we gently place to-day 
Upon the neat Victorian knees 
Of Max, the loveliest of the Trees. 
ALISON BROTHERS 


*Unique in taste, in elegance and wit, 
You looked at life and gently laughed at it ; 
Life took revenge and so prolonged your span 
Into the Era of the Common Man. 
H. A. C. Evans 


To Sir Max Bet 
Sir, who with pen or pencil rare 
Your enchanting disenchantment air, 
This eightieth birthday we acclaim : 
Adding the hope that it’s your aim, 
Who've kept the Nineties ever new, 
To reach your private Nineties, too. 
Epward BLISHEN 


BOHM 


Your Victorian skits and Edwardian satires 
We young *Lizabethans award them A plus ; 
But don’t rest on these laurels bestowed now you're 
eighty, 
The new reign should give you a fresh impetus 
Shall we find, though, when next we examine your 
Maxworks, 
You've kept back the Chamber of Horrors for-—— 
Us? 4 
Joyce JOHNSON 


Kindness and Wit, enraged to be together, 
Brawled in a café ; royally you rose 
And, plumes unruffled, yet in fullest feather, 
Proffered two olives : there were no more blows ; 
Max, may some deities—do not ask me whether 
Zeus or Zuleika—guard the friends you chose. 
J. R. Tm 


To BertTRAND RUSSELI 
*Continue asking all those awkward questions 
And blurting out the rude, relentless truth 
That always seems too much for our digestions, 
nfant terrible with eighty years of youth ! 
LesLie JOHNSON 
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*An eagle of the mind, on tireless wings 
He climbs, and searches through the topless 
dome. 
Each fight goes further, and from cach he brings 
Another part of Pilate’s answer home. 
1D. W. BARKER 


BeERTRAND RUSSELI 
Ours the felicitauions, that to-day 
Your wit is with us still, to keep at bay 
Both Nobodaddy on his Judgment Scat 
And Pavloy’s tramlines yawning at our feet. 
ELAINt MORGAN 


In offering, Sir, felicitations in your 80th year, 
We, your faithful pupils, solemnly forswear 
Violence, unreason, strife—and, furthermore, 
We deprecate this bomb against your classroom 
door. 
CoLtin WATSON 


CHESS : Sauce Hollandaise 
No. 141 

Let there be no misunderstanding. It was by no 
means saucy of the Dutch team to cross the Channel 
and to challenge ours. As a matter of fact they won 
handsomely and deservedly, and they might have 
scored | pomt more, had not 
Euwe in this position robbed 
himself of the reward for his 
very fine play. He saw very 
well that he could win by 
Q-Ro6, and subsequent analysis 
proved that with the R getting 
on to the KR file (after P-Kt5) 
it would have been a most 
elegant win But Euwe 
thought that Kt x P would win just as well and more 
simply, overlooking that after the exchanges of 
Kt and Q Black, by Kt-QB3 could fork R and B, 
thereby winning the exchange. A few moves later, by 
counter-sacrificing a R for the dangerous White QB, 
E. Klein could force the draw. In the second round 




















in for a highly entertainins sacrticial venture ; alas, 
it wasn’t quite as sound as any sacrifice had better be 
when dared against someone like Euwe 





(1) P-Q4 = Kr-KB3 (15)BxBP Q-K2 
2) P-QB4 = P-K3 (10) P-K4 Kt-Kl 
3) Kt-QB3 B-Kt5 (17) B-Ro P-B3 
4)P-K3 0-0 (8) BxR KxB 
5) P-QR3 BxKt 19) P-Kt4 B-B1 
6)PxB  P-QKt3 (20) Bx B RxB 
7) KKt-K2 B-Ki2 21) P-Kt5 QxP 
(8) Kt-Kt3 P-QB4 22)Px KBP PxP 
9) B-Q3 QKt-B3 (23) R-K Q-R5 
10) O-O P-Q3 24) R-KKi2__ R-QB2 
It) P-KB4 P-KKi3 (25) Q-B3 Kt-K4 
(12) QR-R2 Q-Q?2 (26) Q-R8 R-KB2 
13)P-KB5 KPxP 27) Px P QxP ch 
(14)KtxP KtPxP (28) K-RI Ki-Kt5 


On the next move Hooper exceeded the time-limit 
while admitting cheerfully that he would have lost 
anyhow. Only two of our men, Broadbent and Penrose, 
scored a full point as well as a draw. Here is J]. Pen 
rose’s interesting win against van den Berg. 
1) P-K4 P-K3 19) 0-0 
2) P-Q4 P-Q4 (20) KR-QI 
3) Kt-QB3 B-Kt5 (21)Qx RP K-Q2 


4) P-K5 P-QB4 (22) P-R4 Rx P 
5) P-QR3 Bx Kt ch (23) B-K7 Q-B6 
6)PxB Kt-K2 (24) B-Kt4 P-KKt4 
Q-Kt4_ Kt-B4 25) Q-R7 Q-Bl 
&) B-Q3 P-KR4 (26) Q-R3 K-B3 
9) Q-B3 Kt-B3 (27) P-R5 P-Kt4 
10)Bx Kt PxB (28) Q-K3 K-Ki2 
1)QKG3 P-KKt3 29) KR-QBI  P-B5 
12) B-KtS— P-R5 (30) Q-R3 R-B5 
13) Q-K3 Q-R4 GIRxR QxR 
14)Kt-K2 PxP (32) R-QB1 Q-K7 
15)KtxP Ktx Kt (33) B-B8 Q-Q7 
16)QxKt_ B-K3 4)Q-K7 ch K-Ktl 
17) R-Kth = P-Kt3 }Q-QO8 ch K-Ki2 
18) B-Bo R-KKul 36) Q-B7 ch resigns 


Pride of place in this weck’s competition obviously 
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composer. Many years ago—so he told me—one of 
his chess columns was gouge to press, when, for somic 


A: M. Euwe 1925 


B: N. Cortlever 1946 
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reason or other, he had no access to his paper But 
he had to have a problem within the hour: so in 
desperation he composed a two-mover. Here it is 
surely a neat enough little piece, considering the agony 
of its birth (and easy enough to be rather overrated 
with 4 points But B—White to win—should be well 
worth 7 point it was kindly provided by the one ot 
our guests who ts not only a strong member of the 
Dutch team but also a famous study-composer l 


would say that this tasty little piece has all the prguancy 
required to jusufy the title of this artick 
Usual prizes, Entries by June 23 
REPORT ON COMPETITION 
Set May 24 
1) B-K4 R-Kt2, (2) Q-Kth ch, R x O a 
Ba R 4) Ki-B7 mat 
B: (1) R-Ki8, Rx R. (2) B-R3 ch, Q-KY »Q-1 1 Rat 


( 1) B-R7, P que 2) P-KUS (Kt) ch, K-Ku4 1) R-ORY 
h, K moves 4) P queens, K x Q stalemate 


1 am glad (though scarcely surprised 
competitor dropped a point over A and B. Quite a few 
though, were more or less stumped by C. Even so 
1 got more than a score of flawless solution hen 
prizes can, once again, go to those who have never or 
rarcly got any, such as C. Hatton, a 15-year-old 
schoolboy. He shares with a veritable master (Gerald 
Abrahams who was an absentee from these com 
petitions for a long time), and with R 
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PERSONAL continued 
HH! IDAY help wtd. by mother of 4 
Devon s caravans Aug. ‘ 4, Cotswold 
Farm, Aug. 26-Spt. 16 whole period. Box 164 
MODERN Pictures for sale Oi by Sa 
4 Cedric Morne £1 Oil by Roland Sud 
laby £8, Watercolour t A. Ra 
Box 1625 
T* POGRAPHER, wide knowledge print 
ing & publishing. prepared undertake pre 


uction books, per 





r OBE als, et 
Box 162¢ 
tD-Cent wy Clut Literar rts nha 
Personalist Join now Box 163 


MISCELLANEOUS 
vende Pheatre Club 





« 
rend rvous fe Plaver “rt 
aso numate es 
not ul K t Bc 1 
subser ! ember s t n 
bers, 5 members of Fquit it % tly 
1? Irveng St. W.G.2. WHtehall 678 
TH Continental Club for conversation and 
tuition in foreign languages every Tues 


1 evening from 8 p.m. 15 anes St., W.l 
knquiries Secretary, CUN., 88 


Q' AKERISM,. Inilermation respectin 





Faith and Practice of the Rehgious 
Society of Friends free on application to the 
Friends Home Service Committee riead 


use, Euston Rd., London, N.W.1 
| EARN Sherthand t July 14 
4 


study mughtly First lesson i. stamy 
Dutton Dept. N.S), 92 Gt. Russel 
London, W.C.1 
\ DISPLAY of Metai, Wood ant Cane 
*% Garden Furniture can be seen at Heal & 
Son Please write for new Garden Purnm 
re Catalogue. 196 Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.1 


Pion Knitung Patterns with fall instruc 

in oglish “ Tricot ls. 6d 

per from your usual newsagent Price 
last Dept. $9), 25 Villiers St 





Gront S wanted by the Agency Depr., 
OO ¢ f British Institute of Piction 
ing Science, Ltd., Regent House, Regent St, 
W.1. We negotiate suitable work on a 15 





f sales bas reading fee), unsuitable work 
returned with reasons for resection We offer 
als am in sting booklet giv 


fees of cur Courses and Cri 
ess letters from students 
PRINTING with Per ‘ 
ports, appeals. The Priory Press, Mal 
verr Est. 1898 
( UITARS: Wide nge of id and new 
J Nylon-strung at 


France, Russia 








prices tang 
ing trom 16 t& 1s¢ 
"A STLEYS of Jermyn Street 109) SW 
4 Pipe specialists. Pipe repair ny make 
Meerschaum pipes old or new purchased 
"Tae & Wire Recorders for sale or hire 
Complete range available Panrek (N 
28 New Bond Street, W.1 MAY. 3903 
CRE ENT Smoking Mixture, the supreme 
4 Coltsfoot blend; 2s. 6d. per 4oz p 


free. Shrimpton & Cooke, B isgrove, Wor 
"THANK Heavens I found an excellent mant 


through Isobel Jay, Lad & Western Rd 
Hove Tel, 37216 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


I ANTS ct ming XVIl-century t 
modernised and ready for immediate u 

pation. Pleasantly positioned overlooking vil 

lage green 4 miles w 








reception room bedroom bathroam 

in clectrieit Hor water by Raybur ! 
immersion heater Annexe. Garden of acre 
For sale, £4,250 to include septic tank instal 
lation, at present m hand ts & Warner, 4 


New St., Andover fel 








(CHELSEA S.W.it te priced 
house for ce. 40 at lease. 6 rooms 
kit, bath. Ready for occupation. PRI 461 
SOR Sale. Portree Los Isle of Skye, I 
verne Constructed on two tk " 
contains drawing room, dining room, sm 
room, 9 large bedrooms, § single bedroon 
ba vor ample domestic quarters and out 





here are two garages with room 
the garages are tw ot 
mon tal one of these 





a liferent. There i 





and laundry which can 





© generating «t but a 
ilable shortly from the North 
{ Scotland Hydro Electric Board Portree 








Lodge lies on the north-eastern sid Portre 
Bay and has a southern exe rr i? policies 
amd grounds. v ch melude a certat 

of timber, extend to 14 acre Approx 
Assessed rental £1 For further particulars 











and cards t apy MacDonald Fraser 
Solicitors, Port Isle of Skye 
PREEHOLD non-b ment house. Power 
£%. gas throut. Quiet street N.W. distret 
1S mu bus West End. 5 ems., kit., bathra 
Sm! 5 £ 2.000 Tel. owner GUL. 6338 
I EVON In tht =Darta r harming 
period Cottage for sale liy modernised 
ved ror pretty garden ore Carag 
Unique hit propert Kk 1766 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





per line (average 6 words Box N ri a 
‘yYepayment essential. Press Tues tte tion de 
ayed some weeks. State latest date acceptable 
10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. Hol. 8471 
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